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any more ? 


Quaker 


Oats 


When it’s Quaker Oats, one 
helping is seldom enough. 
You may like rolled oats, but 
you will never realize how 
much, until you eat Quaker 
Oats. 

There is no comparison be- 
tween the goodness of Quaker 
Oats and other kinds of rolled 
oats. 


Quaker Oats 


has a more delicate flavor, a 
finer quality and is more appe- 
tizing and satisfying than any 
other kind. 

You will recognize and ap- 
preciate this difference once 
you eat Quaker Oats. Order 
a package of your grocer, 
serve it for breakfast and 
your family will remark upon 
its extra goodness. 


At grocers everywhere. 
Large package to cts. 
(Except in the extreme South and far West.) 
Made by 
The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Washing Ginghams and Prints. 


New prints should be washed in 
lukewarm water in which Ivory Soap 
has been dissolved. Avoid much rub- 
bing. Rinse well, wring thoroughly 
and dry quickly, mot in the sun. The 
secret of washing prints so that the 
colors will not fade is in doing it 
quickly and in using Ivory Soap. 


There is no “free’’ (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 


Ivory Soap 
99440 Per Cent. Pure 
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The Gift of this Day 
will be the 
Delight of Years 


if you put good judgment into it. Don’t 
worry about it ; settle on a Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. It is a fine compliment to 
the intelligence of the receiver and a de- 
cided credit to your own taste. A gift to be 
judged by. Standard in quality—Prices 
unvarying. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen has a 
generation behind it. Your father gave and 
received one. It is as far ahead of other 
pens to-day as it was in his day. It has 
always been, is, and will be the standard. 





The Pen with the Clip-Cap. 


A time-saver, a ready helper, a constant servant, indis- 
pensable in business, the professions, student life and 
social correspondence. 


Here’s Help for Christmas. 


Pens of all sizes and with varying points perfectly 
exchangeable, uniform in price everywhere—and 
absolutely guaranteed. 


If your town has no dealer write for leaflet. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, New York. 
209 State St., Chicago. 8 School St., Boston. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 136 St. James St., Montreal. 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C, 


CLIP-CAPS—for a man’s pen—add to the cost 
as follows: German Silver, 25c. extra; 
Sterling Silver, 50c. extra; Rolled 
eee extra;Solid 

ld, $2.00 extra, 
































Calendar for 1907 
represents three types of 
feminine loveliness, dis- 
tinctly American. 


The original pastel drawings are 
by J. R. Bryson, the famous color- 
ist, and are faithfully reproduced 
through the employment of fifteen 
colors. Each panel is as neara 
duplicate of the original in every 
detail ofcolor as is possible. The 
size of the Calendar is 12x35 in. 


We will mail this calendar, 
postpaid, to any address, for 
10 Wool Soap wrappers; 1 
metal cap from jar of Swift's 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents 
in stamps or coin. 


Art Plates—Three single Art 
Plates suitable for framing as 
holiday gifts, have been pre- 
pared with no advertising on 
them. Thecomplete set of three 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cents. 




















| Woat Sop 


For Toilet and Bath. 
It is not for exclusive 
use on woolens—it 
floats, is white and pure. 








Address Swift & Company 
Department 25 
Stock Yards Station, Chicago, Ill, 
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R. PISUNKETT’S PROTEGE 


“ou~w GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 








ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 








” | HOME?” Tony had half 
a dozen homes at least, so 
he would have assured 

you, with a gleam of white teeth as 

he smiled at your question. 

“4 home?” Why, surely, Mrs. 
Hennessy was willing to have him 
share her apartments at any time, 
except, of course, when Mr. Hen- 
nessy got on one of his “reg’lars,” 
in which case the little Haden- 
baums generously made room for 
‘Tony in their bed. 

Did tenement accommodations 
fail, there was always the foundry 
and the engineer, who was one of 
Tony’s intimates, and a fire that 
never slackened, day or night. And 
as for the summer, one might then 
nap anywhere one chose, allow- 
ing for occasional interruptions by 
“eops.”” 

Did you hint that this mode of 
life was vagabondish, there would 
have been much reproach in Tony’s 
black eyes. He was no “hobo,” he 
would have told you, but a per- 
fectly reputable citizen who asked 
for nothing whatever at the hands 
of the public. 

As to accepting favors of his 
friends, that was another matter, 
and it was a rare day indeed when 
Mr. Bowker, of hot-roasted-potato 
fame, did not treat him to a “left- 
over.” And Mr. Josiah Plunkett, 
the propeller of a restaurant on 
wheels, from which he served the 
populace with hot sugared waffles 
from October to May, and with 
“hokey-pokey” ice-cream from May 
to October, was like a brother to 
Tony. 

Mr. Plunkett had an oratorical 
turn of expression. 

“The state of ignorance in which 
you are surviving, Tony,” he had 
observed early in their acquaintance, 
when Tony was filling the cavity 
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the solo and on through the suecceed- 
ing chorus to the end. 

The choir-master crashed down 
from his place, swept over among 
the boys, dragged Tony from the 
protecting shadow of a pillar and 
ordered him to the front, while ‘l'ed, 
returning, white to ghastliness, was 
sent home. ‘Then the rehearsal pro- 
ceeded, with Tony as substitute, 

At the next rehearsal he learned 
that ‘Ted was in for typhoid fever 
—and the Christmas music already 
upon them! Mr. Potter, the choir- 
master, was in despair, especially as 
he was a choir-master on trial, and 
was depending on the Christmas 
music to make his temporary place 
a permanent one. 

Having ascertained all this, Tony 
departed to confide the same to Mr. 
Plunkett. 

**And he said, the choir-master did, 
I] was to take Ted’s place for Christ- 
mas, and I’m to go round to his 
rooms every day from now on for 
extra lessons.’’ 

Josiah, temporarily incapacitated 
for the waffle trade by a tight cough 
and a pain between his shoulders, 
received the news with complacent 
pride. He stirred the Quaker stew 
which he was concocting on his land- 
lady’s stove, nodded approvingly, 
and with the spoon waved Tony on 
to the closet-like bedroom, which he 
shared with the landlady’s son. 

“I’m mixing this in her absence, 
you understand,” he explained, “‘see- 
ing as her temper has been more 
undependable of late, owing to my 
being a little behind as to board. 
So perhaps, Tony, it would be as 
well for you to wait for me in there, 
owing to the liability of her return. 

“IT own to you,” he went on, 
when later he joined his young friend 
in the little bedroom and proceeded 
to sip his stew, “Il own to you I’m 








beneath his ragged jacket with the 
waftles left at the end of the day’s 
trade, “is, I must allow, un-Ameri- 
can and unpatriotic, seeing as the 
fall school buildings is open every day and you 
unwillin’ to paterniz ’em! No, Tony, as a 
free-born American citerzin, you ain’t doin’ right. 
What’s your career a-comin’ to—if you ain’t got 
an education ?” 

Tony, not liking the drift of the conversation, 
knocked his heels together and made off, devour- 
ing waffles as he fled. 

He might have been in the same contented 
state of ignorance to this day but for the uncon- 
scious intluence which his friend Binks exercised 
upon his career. 

By skilful handling of an extra number of 
evening papers, Binks was “flush,” and in his 
lordly way invited Tony to occupy a seat, at his 
expense, in the topmost gallery of a certain up- 
town concert hall. 

Tony, who had previously patronized such 
delights from the outside only, gave Mr. Plunkett 
the benefit of his impressions : 

“And she sung, Joe Plunkett,—her in the blue 
dress,—she sung from down in the cellar like, 
clean up one of your eighteen-story fire-proofs, 
an’ out on the roof at that!” 

Mr. Plunkett served a waffle to his young 
friend, and nodded appreciatively. 

“D’you reckon she sung it off that paper she 
carried ?”’ queried Tony. “I saw her givea look 
at it ’tween times.”’ 

“It’s schoolin’,” argued Mr. Plunkett. “To 
be sure, it was writ down on the paper, but 
’tain’t everybody as can read music that way— 
offhand. It was schoolin’ as made her able to 
get it off.” 

From this artful beginning, Mr. Plunkett 


SANG—ALTHOUGH KNOWING HARDLY MORE THAN THE NAME OF THIS MESSIAH TO WHOM 


HIS VOICE WAS LIFTED 


and going, the gleam of the white teeth between | 
the red lips, won pardon, whatever the naughty | 
Tony’s tricks. 

Doubtless the singing did much to keep him, 
for the Do, Re, Mi’s went in company with the 
A B C’s. At any rate, he attended that year | 
with commendable regularity, and the next and 
the next. But in his fourth year Tony found 
that certain bewildering arrays of figures were 
too prominent in the day’s proceedings, which | 
now included almost no music. Resenting this 
change of program, he withdrew before the end 
of the term. | 

“T can read,” he argued to the dismayed Mr. | 
Plunkett. “There ain’t a three syllabler on that 
bill-board I can’t read you, and that’s enough | 
for any one to know.” | 

In vain Mr. Plunkett argued, pleaded, threat- 
}ened. His eloquence only drove Tony to his | 
rival Bowker and the hot roasted potatoes. 

**1’ve found my health is needin’ a change, as 
eatin’ goes,”’ returned Tony, loftily, when re- 
proached by Josiah for this faithlessness. 

When, after some weeks, this coolness blew 
over, Mr. Plunkett was chagrined to learn that 
Tony had actually entered upon his career, and 
was not only in receipt of a regular income, but 
the possessor of a wholly respectable suit of 
| clothes, besides having become a regular boarder 
| with Mrs. Hennessy. 
| “How?” inquired Josiah, meekly proffering a 
| liberal helping of hokey-pokey, for June had 
come. 
| “Church,” said Tony, with his mouth full. 
| “I’m in the choir round to St. Mark’s.”’ 





round there he knew I couldn’t lick. Course I 
had to go after that.’’ 

“Of course,” assented Mr. Plunkett. 

* And the choir-master, he listened to me sing 
once, and grabbed me right along in, and I’ve | 
been goin’ to rehearsals ever since.” 

“And have you licked the boy?” inquired 
Josiah, with anxiety. 

“T’ve had no chance,”’ confessed Tony. “The 
teacher keeps me after rehearsals for extra 
lessons, and says he means I shall sing in church 
before long.” 

“?Tain’t nothing, as I can see,’’ declared Mr. 
Plunkett, obstinately, “but just another kind of 
school.” 

*You’ve got me there,” admitted Tony. “But 
it suits me right through, Joe Plunkett. It’s all 
singin’, and no nonsense about such things as, 
‘If a man’s got three lemons and an apple, how 





many eggs is his wife goin’ to buy ?’”’ 
Mr. Plunkett accompanied Tony to church on | 
the very next Sunday to witness a full dress | 
performance of the choir, and from that hour | 
gave the matter his entire sanction. 
As for Tony, he had taken church, choir- 
master, rehearsals, sexton and all under his 
approving patronage, and was always on hand, 
whatever the requirement. 
At rehearsal one day late in the fall Ted| 
Carroll, the St. Mark’s soloist, turned white 
about the lips, and shot out of his place just as 
the chorus rolled into the grand climax preceding 
the solo. 
The choir-master, at the organ, failing to see | 
Ted’s sudden exit, played on, and no one else | 


uneasy about myself, not to further 
mention being behind in the matter 
of board. It’s this cough, Tony, 
got me in arrears, forcing me to go 
about my business half-hearted. She and her 


| triflin’, never-earn-a-dollar son want to take a 


trip to spend Christmas with her sister, and so 
she’s pesterin’ right smart for that money. I 
got no business going out, feelin’ this way, but I 
"lowed if I laid off to-day, owing to the slush 
underfoot, maybe I’d be in better fightin’ trim 
for to-morrow, it being Saturday and the best 
day for trade.”’ 

Later he returned to the subject of St. Mark’s. 
“And don’t you run a risk of missin’ no single 
lesson,” he advised, “for it ain’t every one, 
Tony, as can find their career cut out and con- 
venient to hand in youth this way. "Twas 
fifteen years before I found waffles and settled 
down to it steady, so don’t you miss one of your 
opportunities, Tony.” Nor did Tony then have 
any intention of so doing. 

With punctual regularity he presented himself 
at Mr. Potter’s door,on the fourth floor of a 
down-town apartment-house. But on the after- 
noon preceding Christmas eve Tony failed to 
appear for his lesson. Early in the evening 
the janitor of the building delivered a message to 
Mr. Potter. 

“I didn’t receive it myself; he gave it to Jim 
at the elevator, and Jim, goin’ to supper, gave it 
tome. It’s that young ’un, who stopped by to 
say he couldn’t sing for you to-morrow, and he 
thought he’d better let you know.”’ 

Mr. Potter drew in his breath and a grim look 
settled about his clean-shaven mouth. He had 
had dealings with the gamin before—but some- 
how he had had faith in Tony. 

“Tf you will find that boy for me between now 











worked on until he had landed the reluctant | “How ?” 

Tony at the door of a public school, and once) “A boy told me about it before I left school. 
there, Tony learned as befitted his active brain, | Kind of a swell he was, but after I licked him 
his quick black eyes, his restless fingers. And | inter shape he asked me didn’t I want to join 
in_spite of his unruly ways, the smile ever coming | his choir, because if I did, there was a boy | 


taking it up, what else, as Tony afterward | and time for service to-morrow,” he said, “I’ll 
observed, could he do? His turn for an extra make it worth your while. Bring him here as 
lesson had so often followed Ted’s, how could | soon as you get hold of him, and if I’m not in, 
he help knowing it? So he opened his lips | I’ll leave some one to wait for you.” 


and let his voice carry the part straight through; Some hours later a knock at Mr. Potter’s 














door roused his friend, Mr. Otto Van den Graff, 
from his studies of the English language. The 
janitor entered with Tony. 

“Got him the first thing,’ said the janitor, as 
he backed out of the room. 

The blond-bearded Mr. Van den Graff, who 
was in the habit of giving lessons on the violin 
to his neighbor, Mr. Potter, in exchange for 
instruction in English, locked the door and sur- 
veyed Tony genially. 

“ Sprechen sie Deutsch?” he inquired, po- 
litely. 

Tony gave a panting, inarticulate sound of 
defiance, and desperately clutched the empty 
bottle he carried. 

“Nein? And I haf ver’ 
turned Mr. Van den Graff, 
his guest to a chair. But 
burst into a torrent of protest. 

“Plunkett, plunkett,’’ responded Mr. Van den 
Graff, meditatively. “I haf not met mit de vord.” 

Tony, with a despairing glance at the heavy 


few English,” 


Tony, scorning it 
. 


door, ground his small teeth, cast himself on the | 


floor and wept. 
‘The countenance of Mr. Van den Graff grew 
troubled. He pulled his beard in perplexity. 
“Plunkett, plunkett—but | will look for him,” 
he added, brightening, and seizing a German and 


English dictionary from the table began to turn | 


its pages. “There ist no plunkett herein,” at 


last he declared, sadly, running his big forefinger | 
| “Has he come??? Mr. Potterasked himself, as | waiting with Mr. Plunkett, so’s I could come 


for the third time down the page. 
again, maybe I will know him.” 

Tony poured forth his explanation volubly, 
beseechingly. 


“Say him 


Se @@eeer:. 


regretfully, waving | 
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exclaimed the horrified German, sweeping aside 
the articles occupying Mr. Potter’s table with 
a reckless hand. “Dying for something to eat 
and drink in der land of pease and plenty!” 
And from a cupboard he brought forth of 
Mr. Potter’s stores — crackers, cheese, a pot of 
jam. 

“Mr. Plunkett!’’ cried 
brandishing the empty medicine bottle. 
man—named Plunkett, he is sick—he’s going to 
die, he’s there all by himself while 1 went for 
the medicine!” 

“Mr. Plunkett—going to die, all by himself !”’ 
repeated Mr. Van den Graff, all sympathy. 

Later, when Mr. Potter came up to his apart- 


Tony, in despair, 


re- | ment, he found the rooms empty. 


Before he was fairly awake the next morning 
a brief note arrived from Mr. Van den Graff. 
With hope restored, the choir-master proceeded 
to St. Mark’s. But despite the assurance of 


and no Tony. 
“And yet he promised Tony should be here!” 
“Why 


| groaned Mr. Potter, looking at his watch. 
doesn’t he come ?” 

Then, unable to delay longer, in miserable sus- 
pense he took his place at the big organ, amid 
the Christmas lights and garlands, despair in his 
heart as he played. 


cessional. 


eA! 


in the stalls, lo! foremost among them, singing 
with all his small might, was Tony, in his 
eassock and cotta, his curly hair standing about 
his face. 

Mr. Potter’s heart leaped and his fingers lent 
to the tones of the organ an exultation which 
made the congregation of St. Mark’s nod to one 
another and whisper, “He will do.’’ 
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Exacting as was the choir-master at best, he 
could but admit that Tony did his part. Whether 
the Christmas decorations and excitement went | 


'to his head or the music to his heart, it was | 


that brief epistle, the hour for service arrived | 
| Potter. 


| to leave him to. 
| At last began the splendid chorus of the pro-| late, but I’ve got to hurry on now. 


certain that he sang as Mr. Potter had not dared | 
hope he might—sang with a voice which, as it 
soared, seemed to promise the wonderful things 
it yet might do; sang as if he knew not con- 
sciousness or ‘fear; sang —although knowing 
hardly more than the name of this Messiah to 
Whom his voice was lifted—with a sweetness, a 
pathos, an exaltation that brought.tears to the 
listeners and thanksgiving to the heart of Mr. 


“T left you word why,—with the elevator boy, 
—so’s you would come and help me out, I did,’’ 
asserted Tony, stoutly, when reproached by the 
choir-master after service. ‘‘You weren’t there, 
and I couldn’t wait, so I told him to tell you Mr. 
Plunkett was sick with pneumony, and nobody 
I’m sorry I got here so near 
That 
Dutchman, the one that was in your rooms, he’s 





| the far-off singing gradually swelled into a | and sing.” 


mighty volume. ‘‘Ilas he come?” 


Turning as he played, that he might see the | They were welcomed by Mr. Van den Graff, 


The choir-master forthwith accompanied Tony. | 
| 
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fairly to fill Mr. Plunkett’s bedroom and over- 
flow into the adjoining kitchen. 

Mr. Plunkett, from the bed, greeted the choir- 
master ina hoarse whisper. _ 

“It’s been a mighty promising spell,” said he, 
“and my landlady gone for Christmas and me 
took bad in the night and here alone but for 
Tony’s finding of me. Though what I’m strug- 
gling to inquire, sir—has it stood serious, in 
the way, so to speak, of Tony’s career, this 
pneumony and his missing of his oppertunities ?’’ 

Tony moved uneasily on the soap-box upon 
which he was seated. For once his imper- 


| turbable countenance changed, and his eyes 


sought the choir-master’s face even more anx- 
iously than did Josiah’s. Mr. Plunkett’s fears 
were speedily relieved by Mr. Potter, and Tony, 
too, breathed a sigh of relief. 

During all this Mr. Van den Graff had con- 
tinued to beam upon the company. 

“It was mein necessity to haf let Tony go,” 
he remarked, apologetically, addressing himself 
to the choir-master, ““when he haf told me Mr. 
Plunkett is dying by himself. But, mein tier 
Potter, you see how I haf went also and haf sent 
Tony to sing for you like von Christmas nightin- 
gale. It is as you say, ‘All healthy what ends 
healthy.’ ”” 

Mr. Plunkett, his eyes closing and a look of 
mighty relief upon his face, whispered, “It’s to 
be thankful for it’s happened as ithas. It’s to be 
ve-ry thankful for, when I think how shudderin’ 
nigh I’ve come to blasting Tony’s career.”’ 

When, at New-year’s, both Mr. Potter and 


| Tony found themselves permanently engaged at 


| 
“Something to eat—to drink—he will die!” | procession of choristers as they took their ene. genial smile and blond beard seemed | St. Mark’s, they agreed with Mr. Plunkett. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES. 











SECOND STORY OF THIRD GROUP. 
T was midsummer of the year 1803, and 
at Louisville, Kentucky, then no more 


il than a frontier hamlet, a small company 


of the townspeople had gathered upon the bank of 
the Ohio to bid farewell and Godspeed to a 
score of young men who were on the point of 
embarking with the great expedition under Lewis 
and Clark, bound through the unknown wilder- 
ness of the West, to break a pathway to the 
Pacifie. 

They were a goodly lot, of the best that Ken- 
tucky could give—strong and eager, full of that 
excellent vigor which the life of the border 
bestows. They were of all types, too, in manner 
and appearance, witnessing to the close mingling 
of races in the new land. Two in particular 
were noticeable, both in themselves and in the 
striking contrast they made. 

One of these was evidently a favorite, for he 
was the center of a considerable group of men 
and women. He seemed hardly more than a 
boy in years, slight in figure, delicate in feature, 
his blue eyes full of lively lights, his cheeks 
flushing like a girl’s through the fair skin. He 
was laughingly trying to attend to a dozen 
good-bys at once, nodding and speaking to his 
crowding friends over the head of a slender, 
gray-haired woman who lay against his breast, 
his arms about her. 

At the last he ignored the others, bending to 
touch the withered lips with his, looking at none 
but the old eyes. 

“Be a strong, brave man, Charlie,” the old 
voice said, softly. 

He pressed her closer to him for answer. 
“Mother !”’ he said, and seemed to find no more 
words. 

Captain Clark, a hale, blunt-spoken man, had 
stood by and heard the simple leave-taking, and 
his big voice interrupted gently : 

“Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Adams. I knew the 
boy’s father and I’ve known you. That’s enough 
_ to make me sure of Charlie. He’ll play the man 
when the time comes.”’ 

The other of the two seemed a stranger; for 
while every one else had friends in plenty about 
him, he stood apart and alone—a striking figure, 
head and shoulders taller than young Adams, 
and powerfully built, his skin colored to that 
deep bronze which comes only after long exposure 
to sun and weather. 

While Adams’s dress was careful, his was 
almost uncouth, made in large part from tanned 
skins, which seemed to have been sewed by his 
own hands. His square-jawed face had the | 
grave expression which pertains to a life of soli- | 
tude, 

This was John Bates, well-known in after 
years in the Ohio Valley for his skill as a woods- 
man. 
Adams and his mother, and listened to their 
words of parting, his dark eyes and broad, firm 
lips held a faint trace of scorn. Soft sentiment 
was something quite outside the habit of his life. 

After a moment he turned away and stood in | 
silence, looking out over the broad river, until | 
at last the boats were manned and ready. 
with a gay chorus of parting cries, the adventurers | 
shoved off upon the stream. 

The expedition passed down the Ohio and up 
the Mississippi, but when it reached the rude | 
little settlement at St. Louis, the season was too 





far advanced to admit of further progress until | 


As he looked at what was passing between | 





THE QUALITY OF COURAGE 


BY WILLIAM R. LIGHTON 





|the opening of another year. 
There was much to be done in 
the meantime; yet waiting was 
dull work for the men, whose 
thoughts were set upon active 
adventure, and the winter months 


dragged. 





in the party, John,” he said. 
“There’s something wrong be- 
tween you and Charlie Adams. 
What is it?’ 

“Nothing, except that I don’t | 
like him,” Bates answered. “1 | 
can’t help it. I’m always doubt- 





Charlie Adams was the only 





loiter. 


ship, and he found it among the frontier folk | 


at St. Louis—the small farmers, trappers and | he said. 


ful of those womanish men. 


one of the party who seemed quite content to | Adams doesn’t know what responsibility is ; and 
He had a great fondness for companion- | that’s the kind that cowards are made of.” 


The captain laughed. “Charlie a coward!’’ 
“He’ll surprise you one of these days.” | 





“ BREAKFASTI" 


THE BOY CALLED, WITH HARDY GAIETY. 


DRAWN By H. C. EDWARDS. 


“HURRY UPI 


I'VE HAD MINE.” 


| fur-traders. He had a way of making himself | 
liked for his abundant, careless good nature, 
which earned for him the name of “Happy 
Charlie.” 

The members of the expedition, even including 
| the two officers, shared this feeling with the vil- 
lagers, and on more than one occasion their affec- 
tion for him led the captains to look leniently upon 








Charlie was the leader. He was not a rebel; but 
| gaiety was natural to him, and he could never 
hold it long in check. 


John Bates was the only one*of the men who | 
appeared not to share in this feeling of good- | 


fellowship. From the first he seemed to have 
conceived a marked dislike for Adams, and he 
took no pains to hide it, gruffly rejecting every 
advance the boy made, until at last the advances 
ised, and there was almost an open breach 
between the two. 
Captain Clark, between whom and Bates there 
had grown a strong bond of trust and confidence, 
| spoke one day to the sturdy woodsman about the | 
matter. 








some piece of scapegrace mischief in which | 


|in his judgment of the boy. 


| 





| yielded to the request. 


; | dition had passed the mouth of the Platte, he 
“1 should like to see none but a friendly spirit | continued as one of the small company sent | 


But the first signs were that Bates was right 
The expedition 
embarked in May of 1804; the men and effects 
were borne by oared barges, which were to carry 
them as far as possible toward the headwaters of 
the Missouri. 

Adams’s slight figure and slender muscles were 
unequal to the arduous labor with the heavy 
oars. The swing of the long stroke against the 
swift current, where his strength was matched 
against that of a half-dozen of nature’s own 
athletes, left him utterly exhausted at the end of 
the first hour; and when he showed his hands, 
the palms were blistered and bleeding from the 
chafing of the rough oar-butt. 

He was transferred for a time to the steersman’s 

seat; but after a day or two he grew frankly 
dissatisfied with the dulness of his task, and 
asked Captain Lewis, the first in command, that 
he be assigned as a hunter. Discipline had not 
yet become hard and fast in the party, and Lewis 


Thereafter for several months, until the expe- 





ashore each day to provide the supply of fresh 
meat. The work was hardly less trying than 
that on the river; yet it was eagerly sought by 
the men because of its variety and excitement. 
The favor shown the boy stirred the first faint 
feeling against him among the others. 

Bates grew openly critical. His own great 
| Strength and vigorous temper made him intoler- 
ant of anything less robust in a man, and he 
could not disguise his feeling. 

“It’s no place for pink-and-white children,” 
he scoffed one day, when he talked with Patrick 
Gass, one of the soldier members of the expedi- 
tion. 

“T misdoubt you’re right, John,”’ that excellent 
Irishman returned. “But waita bit. Sometimes 
there’s the makin’ of a man hid away inside a 
boy. We'll see soon enough. If the trappers 
tell the truth, there’s none but man’s work above, 
with the Indians.” 

It proved that the trappers had told the truth ; 
the man’s work came, and, according to the 
standard of the fighter, the first encounter went 
far to confirm Bates’s judgment of the “pink- 
and-white child.” 

Below the mouth of the Platte the expedition 
had known nothing of actual hardship or danger. 
Food was abundant, the Indians were all friendly, 
and progress was all that could be desired, so 
that officers and men were in the best of spirits. 
But after passing that point and entering the 
country ranged by the terrible Teton Sioux, they 
knew they must meet with opposition, which 
would perhaps amount to warfare. 

From the fur-traders and from the tribes below 
they had heard thrilling accounts of the blood- 
thirstiness of the Tetons, and these tales had 
inspired a wholesome fear. Captain Clark, 
Bates, and several of the soldiers and frontiers- 
men had known Indian fighting round the border 
settlements, and they faced the prospect calmly 
enough; but to the rest it was a wholly new 


‘experience, 


Charlie Adams in particular could not hide his 
dread of the ferocious savages, and this amounted 
to abject fright as they progressed farther and 
farther into the depths of the wilderness. It 
was not long before his companions were bandy- 
ing about a name hardest of all names to be 
borne among men: “Coward.” 

In spite of this, Adams begged to be taken 
from his hunter’s work ashore, which meant 
continual exposure to danger, and to be returned 
to boat service; but this change the officers flatly 
refused. 

Captain Clark, shrewd reader of men that he 
was, spoke encouragingly, after he had informed 
him that his request was not to be granted: 

“T know the feeling, Charlie; but you must 
get over it some time, and this is as good a time 
asany. I believe in you; you must try to get 
faith in yourself.” 

But the friendly counsel was unavailing, al- 
though thereafter the great-hearted captain made 
it a point to send the boy ashore only in the 
company of one or another of the experienced 
and tried men. 

This duty fell by and by to Bates. The sup- 
ply of fresh meat had fallen low, and although 
throughout the morning a band of mounted 
Tetons had been riding along the bluff, abreast 
of the boats, the hunters were sent after a deer 
which was seen drinking at the edge of the 
stream, the boats proceeding slowly, close against 
the bank, ready to pick up the men when the 
chase ended or in case great danger threatened. 
The Tetons had been out of sight for an hour or 
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more, and it was thought that they 
had returned to their villages. 

Suddenly shots sounded from the 
deep thickets on the timbered bank, 
mingled with a clamor of shrill, 
savage outery. Captain Clark stood 
up in his boat. 
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“There’s trouble!” he cried. i 
“Put in close and keep a lookout, 5) 
to take them off !”” And those who — 


were not at the oars were ordered 
to arm themselves for the expected 
struggle. 

Soon they came within sight of 
the hunters a hundred yards in- 
shore. Bates stood behind a tree, 
using it as a shield for his body, 
and was calmly reloading his gun, 
as if meaning to hold his position 
until help should come; but Adams 
had no such thought. Panic had 
seized him at the first shock of the 
encounter, and he was running 
with the speed of terror toward the 
river, leaping over the low clumps 
of undergrowth, exposing himself 
to vastly greater peril than beset 
Bates. 

‘Those in the boats saw him throw 
his gun aside, as if it hindered him 
in running; and then, although 
Clark called to him sharply, he 
gave no heed, but cast himself into 
the water headlong, and swam with 
all his strength toward midstream, 
blindly, insanely, until one of the 
boats overhauled him and took him 
aboard, when he threw himself at 
his length upon the bottom, sha- 
king, hiding his face upon his 
arms. 

“It’s of no use,” he said to Cap- 
tain Clark a little later, when the 
party was encamped for the night. 
“T’m afraid of fighting ; I’vealways 
known I should be. I can’t help 
it. Do what you like with me for 
punishment; I can bear anything 
better than to fight.’’ 

The winter passed, and he had not 
been taken again into favor by the 
men, who held him in the rough 
contempt which his seeming cow- 
ardice merited in their minds—a 
contempt which found expression 
less in words than in the withhold- 
ing of comradeship; and this, for 
one of his temper, was hard to be 
endured. 

The year had proved a most 
eventful one, crowded full of hard- 
shipand hazard. After passing the 
winter among the Mandans, the 
party had resumed its journey in 
April, 1805, pushing on with all speed, well | 
knowing that the success of their mission de- | 
pended upon the issue of this summer’s labors. 

Before long the character of the river was 
wholly changed. Above the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone it became a mountain stream, turbulent | 
and swift, against the current of which the oars- | 
men could make no headway with the laden 
boats. | 

Soon they were driven to towing the craft | 
from the banks, or, where the banks were im- 
passable, they entered the icy water to their | 
armpits, dragging the boats with a harness of 
ropes and leather thongs. ‘The sharp stones cut 
their moccasins to shreds; their feet were torn 
by the rocks and bristling cactus; their bodies 
were stiffened and sore. j 

Two new enemies beset them—the rattlesnake | 
and the grizzly bear; they were in constant fear | 
of attack from the warlike tribes whose hunting- | 
grounds were along the stream; and by mid- 
summer they had reached the barren heights 
where game had almost disappeared, so that they 
were forced to endure the pains of hunger, with | 
possible starvation ahead. 

At last they had to abandon the boats, going 
on foot, with only such provisions as they could | 
carry upon their backs. They were then in the | 
heart of what is now the State of Montana, 
enclosed by a wild waste of mountain and desert, | 
the end of their journey many hundreds of miles | 
distant, and their path through the wilderness | 
unknown. | 

Had it not been for their prejudice, Charlie | 
Adams’s behavior through these trials must have | 
redeemed him in their eyes. None showed 
such fortitude as he under the strain of bodily | 
suffering ; his smiling good nature seemed inex- | 
haustible. 

When hunger brought the stronger men to 
the point of irritable bad temper, he met it 
with an unfailing, light-hearted laugh. Patrick 
Gass spoke of it one day to Bates: 

“I’m thinkin’ your child’s 
John.”’ 

The supreme test came shortly afterward. 
The headwaters of the Missouri had been left | 
behind, and the party was seeking one of the | 
navigable upper branches of the Columbia, where | 
log canoes could be made and the journey com. | 
pleted by water. 

But first they must cross the high, jagged range 
of the Bitter Root Mountains. Although it was 
only September, the heights were glistening with 
snow, and there was no food to be counted upon 
save when, in extreme need, they should kill one | 
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HO the Solitary, the dwellers apart, by choice or by 
chance, with hearth-fires that for one burn dull and 
for two would glow and sing—to all of these, 


AA Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 






Pile 


yet learning year by 
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O Them that are set in Families, where love, be- 
stowed with no thought of its return, passes back 
and forth abundantly between open hearts—to all 
———— of these, parents, children, kinsmen, friends, 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


tay the Poor and the Rich, envying each the others’ 
freedom from the cares of too little and too much, 


year that without health and 


———— enthusiasm and faith and love, none can be rich, 
and with them none can be poor—to these, 


Ai Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


rey the Workers, the vast fortunate majority, in hum- 
ble places and in high, often baffled and disheart- 
ened, questioning if there is not somewhere for them 
a greater work with a greater reward; yet happy at 
the last, if they will have it so, in seeing the figure they have 
wrought in the fabric of living, a figure drawn by the great 
Designer for their weaving and none other’s—to all of these, 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


O Old and Young, with the years behind and the 
years ahead, years that show but a span in the 
centuries since the Light first shone from Bethlehem 
upon the paths of service, humility and sacrifice, and 


gave to all the ages a spirit that has made them one; to Young 
and Old, treading with gladness these lighted paths, even 
though not always knowing whence the Light comes —to all, 


of the few half-starved ponies which 
they had bought from the friendly 
Yet 
they set out undaunted. ‘The full story of what 
they suffered can never be told. Every man of 
them proved himself a hero. 

Now and then, by great good fortune, they 
killed a timber-wolf or a few small winter birds ; 
but for most of the time they were at the 
verge of actual starvation, driven at last to the 
slaughter of a colt, whose tlesh was portioned 
out in careful bits. 

One morning it was found that several of the 
ponies, left free to graze during the night, had 
separated from the herd and strayed away. 
They could not be left behind, nor could the 
entire party wait for their recapture. Captain 
Clark called for two volunteers to search for the 
missing animals and to follow the main party 
later. Charlie Adams was the first to offer; the | 
other was John Bates. They were given a| 
scant ration of the colt’s meat and left to their | 
task. 

For four days they were together in the deep 
fastnesses of the mountains, suffering terribly 
from cold, fatigue and hunger, yet keeping on 
doggedly with their search, going out through 
the timber and over the rocky peaks in wide 
circles, seeking some trace of the ponies in the 
snow-covered waste. 

In those four days they grew curiously recon- 
ciled to one another, after their long unfriendli- 
ness. 

Adams proved the better man of the two in 
power of endurance and in cheerful courage; 
and almost against his will Bates was forced to 
a strong man’s admiration for these qualities in | 
the boy, an admiration not spoken in words, but | 
which made itself felt in many ways. 

Through two days they found no sign of the 
missing animals; nor, what was of even greater 
moment to themselves, did any game fall to them. | 
Life of every sort seemed utterly to have forsaken 
those frigid heights; save for the melancholy | 
sigh of the wind through the stunted and gnarled 
trees, the silence was profound. | 

When they halted for the second night’s sup- 
per, there remained of their provisions only a 
few frozen chips of the colt’s meat, which Bates 
carried in his pocket—a mere handful, not half 
enough to satisfy one man’s hunger. Yet Adams 
divided the fragments carefully into two portions, 
setting half to stew over the fire for their supper, 
putting the other scant portion aside for break- 
fast. 

Bates ate his share in gloomy silence. When 


Ai Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year! 
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had finished—it needed but a 
moments — he threw himself 
the snow-crust within 


he 
few 


down upon 
the shelter of boughs, shuddering with cold. 
“Oh, what’s the use!’ he complained, bitterly. 


“We'll have to give it up. The ponies aren’t 
worth it. We’ll let them go, and follow the trail 
in the morning.” 

Adams laughed bravely. ‘“‘Not yet,’ he said. 
He brought arm-loads of deadfalls and dried 
branches, piling the fire higher and collecting a 
store for use during the long night. 

“Something will happen to-morrow, likely,’’ 
he said then, as he crept to his own place under 
the shelter. “Clark won’t expect us to quit so 
soon. He wouldn’t quit himself.’’ 

When Bates awoke, in the gray twilight, 
Adams sat beside the camp-fire, mending a torn 
moccasin, and the small kettle was simmering 
upon the coals. 

“Breakfast !” the boy called, with hardy gaiety. 
“Hurry up! I’ve had mine.” 

While Bates ate, he kept on with his task, 
drawing the ragged bits of leather together with 














the icy crust, then with his naked 
hands dug his way down, throwing 
the snow until he 
shoulder-deep and had scraped cleat 
a square yard of earth. It was 
frozen to the hardness of stone 
hard that his hunting-knife could 
do no more than break out tiny 
flakes. 

Kneeling, he began his search 
with infinite toil and patience— 
scraping, digging, crumbling the 
icy fragments between his 
numbed fingers, watching eagerly 
for every shred of root fiber which 
he knew could be eaten, putting 
these away, as priceless treasures 
in his pocket. 

Again and again, faint with hun- 
ger and weariness, he fell in a heap 
at the bottom of his pit, lying 
motionless until the deadly chill of 
the hard earth drove him to renewed 
activity. Yet he kept on doggedly, 
clearing a wider and wider space, 
until the gloom of dusk fell upon 
him and he could no longer see 
what he was about. 

When Bates returned from the 
mountainside soon afterward, 


aside, stood 


» 


bee 


» 

. utterly spent, the evening camp-fire 
blazed brightly, and in the bottom 

—_—_—_ of the small kettle, buried in hot 





ashes, was a scant half-pint of a 
savory fibrous, 
tough, mingled with sand grains, 
but rich in strength. 

Adams sat with his back against 
a tree trunk, close to the fire, his 


mess of roots 


CC lips smiling. 
“Kat!” he cried. “That’s your 
share. I couldn’t wait for you. 


It’s mighty good!” 

And Bates ate ravenously, scra- 
ping the kettle clean and sucking 
the last drops of the thick liquor 
from his fingers. When he had 
finished, he crawled into his corner 
and slept. 

There was neither shred nor 
crumb for breakfast. As he rose 
and faced the terrible day, Bates 
made no attempt to hide his despair, 
and even the boy’s cheerfulness 
was no more than a brave pre- 
tense. 

“Charlie, we can’t keep this up,” 
Bates said. “We’re fools to try. 
I’m going to take the trail. I 
can’t stand any more. Give me a 
fight, and death looks small to me; 
but this is no way for a man to 
die.”’ 

Adams held his half-naked feet 
toward the blaze and smiled faintly. ‘““There’s 
a lot of difference between men,”’ he said. “All 
right, though; we’ll go. But I’ll see if 1 can’t 
dig up some more of that stuff for a mouthful 
before we start. We'll need it.’”’ 

He rose with slow and painful effort, then 
reeled unsteadily and fell at his length upon the 
snow. 

In an instant Bates was bending above him; 
and as he looked down upon the boy’s haggard 
eyes and white, drawn lips, a light broke upon 
his understanding. Adams’s appearance could 
mean but one thing. 

“Charlie, you’ve lied to me!” Bates cried. 
“You’ve been feeding me and starving your- 
self !’” 

Adams tried to smile again, but the attempt 
was a sorry failure. Tenderly Bates lifted him 
and laid him under the roof of boughs, piling 
the fire high with fuel. Then, because he could 
do no more, he went away. But in the middle 


| of the day he came again, carrying in his hand 


a thong, vainly trying to make them cover his | 


half-frozer: feet. 
out to Bates’s inspection. 

“Charlie needs some new shoes,’’ he said, with 
his irrepressible laugh. “I’m glad my mother 
can’t see that. She’d be horrified.’’ 

He rose wearily. 
“You hunt for the ponies, and let me see if | 
can’t find something to eat. There’s got to be 
something. Maybe I can dig up some roots; 
I know those that are fit to eat better than you 
do.” 


Whimsically he held the result | 


the body of a bird, that he had found lying frozen 
upon the snow. 

It was no larger than a sparrow, and pitifully 
lean from starvation; but from the few thin 


| shreds of flesh and the poor bones Bates made 


“Took here, John,’’ he said. | 


a scant spoonful or two of broth, which he 
forced the boy to take, then lifted him gently 
to his feet, and together they set off along the 
trail. 

When night came they were supperless, but 
from their coats of rough-tanned hide they cut 
small squares, which they boiled, chewing the 
bits of skin and drinking the bitter liquor. For 
breakfast they were forced to the same poor 


He laid his hand on the man’s arm, grasp-| expedient. 


ing it with a friendly pressure. 
courage warm,” he rallied lightly. 
ing out all right.’’ 

The task he had set himself was great and 
disheartening. With his gun across his shoulder, 
he tramped over the snow about the camp in 
widening circles, watching alertly for any sign 
of life, until the sun was high and his eyes ached 
with the white glare. 

It was noon when he abandoned this hunt. 
Ile knew well enough what difficulty he would 
have in his quest for roots. Only here and there, 
on some bleak height, was the ground blown 
free of snow; and on those spots nothing 
could grow among the barren rocks. In the 


“Keep your 
“We're com- 





sheltered places the snow lay to a depth of many | 


feet; yet it was only there that he could hope 
for success. 
With the broken end of a dead bough he broke 


The glaring morning seemed endless; their 
strength was almost gone. Again and again 
they were obliged to halt and rest, lying upon 
the bare rocks. 

But at midday they came upon the head and 
skeleton of a pony, lying beside the trail, left 
behind by the men of the advance party as of no 
value. 

From the fragments that clung to the joints 
and from the flesh and gristle of the beast’s lips 
and ears they fed royally, bountifully. Another 
day and they rejoined their companions in the 
villages of the Nez Percés. 

Bates walked straight to Captain Clark’s lodge 
and stood before the officer, gaunt, ragged, 
smoke-stained, with the marks of his terrible 
suffering fresh upon him. The captain grasped 
his hand with fervor. 

“Thank God that you have come back in 
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safety!” he cried. ‘I’ve been afraid for you!” | not very proud of myself. But Charlie Adams | you. We met up on the train at Junction City, | be acquiring epidermis. By and by you will get 


Bates’s grim lips parted and his eyes glowed. 
“I’m nothing to thank God for,’”’ he said. ‘I’m 














IN TEN CHAPTERS 


fi BNE day they passed a glorious lake, on 


|) the banks of which the grass stood high 
J enough to ripple in the wind. Strange | 
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is with me. 
for. He’s the best man of us all.’ 














CHAPTER THREE 





what he pleased, and he imagined something 
very fine and heroic. His fancies ran this way: | 


Now that’s all I know about it.” 


Jack was not convinced of Mason’s entire | 


frankness, but he was forced to be content with 
this half-confidence, which was a result of their 
long day in camp in the rain. “He is right,” 
he said to himself. ‘What business of mine is it 
whether the colonel is an officer or not, so long as 
he treats me right ?” 

At last the clouds broke. Saddling up with 
great energy, they set off, the colonel leading the 


| way. But the good trailing was gone. The 


There’s something to be thankful | the colonel and I, and he hired me to pack him. | leathery enough not to mind these mosquitoes 


any more than an Indian.” 

The colonel’s untiring energy and his method 
of travel enabled them to leave almost every 
other outfit behind, and they were now travelling 
on the trail as lonely as if no one else were bound 
for the same destination ; but “the sorrel outfit’’ 
kept out of reach. 
| “He must want to join those fellows pretty 
| bad,”’ Jack ventured to say to Mason one day, 
| while the colonel was out of ear-shot. 
| Mason gave him a look that took him a little 


horses splashed ankle-deep in mud and running | deeper into his confidence. 


water. 
climb. 


The hills were slippery and hard to 


tlowers, yellow and purple, lighted the green | is in search of some criminal—perhaps an embez- | heart leap with delight: The roaring streams, 


slopes with vivid flame. 
last was the ideal hunting-ground toward which 
he had been travelling, and it made him sud- 
denly remember the prairie of his home. ‘On the 
right were the most splendid savannas, wherein 
it seemed noble elk and caribou must certainly 
appear, and he rode forward brimming with joy. | 

The colonel, on the other hand, seemed not to | 
look to right or left, nor to take any interest in | 
the beautiful game pastures, and Mason, although 
admiring the splendid lake and its rocky, mys- | 
terious islands, gave no word or sign of wishing | 
to remain in camp upon its banks. They spent | 
but one night in this beautiful place. They 
were up early the next morning, and soon left 
the lake behind them. 

‘They were now near the headwaters of the 
Nechaco River, and were about to enter the valley, 
or rather, the watershed, of the great Skeena 
River, which was but indefinitely laid out upon 
the map, for the very good reason that it had 
never been fully explored. It was navigable for 
some two hundred miles, and at the head of nav- 
igation the Hudson Bay Company, with fearless 
enterprise, had established a station or trading- | 
post; and toward the village of Hazelton the 
trail was tending in easy, sinuous way, looping 
across high, timbered hills, following small 
streams to their source, and zigzagging across 
low divides to other streams, down which it 
patiently descended. It never rose very high, 
and never fell, of course, to sea-level. 

It was well that Jack enjoyed to the full those 
days along the Blackwater and beside Tchincut 
Lake, for on the very day after they had camped 
on its bank the clouds began to close down upon 
them. Thus far they had been troubled by little 
rain, and the trail was now dry and dusty. All 
that day the heavens behind them seemed to | 
thicken and to threaten. A cloud of smoke as- | 
cended from a burning forest far to the west, | 
heating the sky till it glowed like brass and | 
bronze. The wind, hot and dry, roared round 
the little train of horses like an unseen torrent. | 
A burning dust rose from beneath their hoofs, and 
Jack’s face was covered as with amask. The 
land seemed suddenly to have become as dry 
as ashes and in danger of bursting into flames. 

Late in the afternoon they came to the con- 
fluence of the Nechaco and Endako, two swift 
and powerful streams. ‘The rain-clouds were 
close at hand; and as Jack looked out on the | 
broad, swift, silent gray waters, he realized for | 
the first time the sinister barrier a river in a wild 
country can be. Ferries acquired a value he had 
not hitherto placed upon them. He was appalled | 
at the problem of crossing. 

His resolute companions, however, instructed 
him. They unsaddled and piled their packs on 
the bank of the river. They cut trees, and with | 
their sling-ropes tied them together in the form 
of a raft on which to ferry the baggage across. 

When all was ready, they felled trees in such 
wise as to form a little corral near the sloping | 
bank, and having driven the horses into this | 
enclosure, they forced them thence into the flood. | 
‘The water was icy cold and the horses dreaded 
it; but at last they plunged in, and by hard 
swimming reached the opposite side. 

By this time Jack had acquired such confi- 
dence in his leaders that he was ready to take 
his place upon the raft, even if the water of the 
river was swift and black, and the rain was 
spattering upon it. They landed in a pouring 
rain, and the boy, wet and weak with hunger, 
hastened to build a fire to get supper. 

Hardly a word was spoken among them; but | 
each man knew his duty, and in a short time the 
tent was up, the fire was glowing, and the smell 
of coffee gave comforting assurance of supper. 

It rained all that night and all the next day, 
and though the colonel was for pushing on, Mason | 
argued against it. “We lose nothing by waiting, | 














|on the way, and they were much 


| they were about the gold-seekers. 


wilderness. The colonel probably went on to | 
Vancouver or Seattle on the train, only to find 
that his quarry had doubled on his trail. Still in | 
pursuit, he returned to Ashcroft, and is now hot 
and determined at the heels of the wrong-doer.”’ 
It was well that Jack had something to occupy 
his mind, because Mason was busy putting his 
outfit in order, and was not in cheerful mood, 
and the colonel slept nearly all day. On all sides 
lay a wild, wide country. The fir-clad ridges 
met and mingled with the desolate rain-clouds. 
At their feet the cold, swift and silent waters 
swept, swirling like oil, dimpled by the rain-irops. 
Rain brought out all the disagreeable phases 
of camp life. The boy’s boots, blankets and 
clothing grew each hour more soggy. It was 
almost impossible to cook at the sputtering camp- 
fire. The tent, half-filled with ill-smelling saddles, | 
pads and tarpaulins, left little space in which to 
spread a blanket. The spirit of adventure which 


| had moved the boy under the sun, by the lake, 


was entirely absent now, yet he took a kind of 


| joy in enduring these discomforts. 


During the second day he came for the first 
time into touch with the natives, for the camp | 
was near a village of Carrier Indians, and when 
they discovered the trailers, some of the short, 
swarthy young fellows came to visit them. ‘They 
looked like Chinese, and clicked their tongues in 
astonishment over all that the white man pos- 
sessed. They did not beg, and were not in the 
least meddlesome. 

They were wonderful boatmen, but knew 
nothing whatever of horses. They 
spoke only a few words of Chinook, 
and although Jack was able to pass 
but a phrase or two with them, he 
came to a very pleasant understand- 
ing with them, and was able to get 
somewhat at their way of living. 

They professed not to understand 
this mysterious irruption of white 
men into their country. ‘*Where do 
they come from? Where were they 
going ?”’ 

To their questions Mason replied, 
in rather lame Chinook, “J/yu white 
men come. Go klap pilchicka- 
men,” which means “they go hunt 
gold,” and with this the Indians 
were forced to be content. They had 
learned in some dim way also that 
herds of “moomoos”—cattle—were 


more excited about these cows than 


On the whole, Jack rather liked 
them. 

The fishing was good here, and 
some of the Indian lads were glad 
to show Jack a whirlpool just below 
the camp, wherein they said swam 
“Hyu fish.”” Jack found this to be 
perfectly true, for he caught four 
large fish, somewhat resembling a 
pike, the largest he had ever drawn 
from the water in his life, and he 
returned to his camp-fire in high 
pridgand joy. 

As he served these at supper, the 
colonel complimented him for the 
first time in several days, and these words from | 
his leader added to his cheerfulness, so that not 


| even the promise of another rainy night could 
| depress him. 


Since leaving Quesnelle the colonel, although 
he never at any time demanded an unjust thing, 
was nevertheless curt-and stern, and seldom 
spoke except to say “Good night!” or to utter 
a cold “Good morning !” | 

Mason was always equally reticent, so far as | 
his own personal affairs were concerned, and | 


Jack felt that here at | zler, who is seeking escape by plunging into the | the mud mid-leg deep, were only so many enemies 


to be conquered. 
He was troubled by the worn-out horses which 
they began to pass during these days, pack- 


/animals that had fallen sick or had been aban- 


doned in the deep mud or in the quicksands of 
the streams. Jack had always been a lover 
of horses, and he looked into the faces of these 
poor creatures with almost the same pity he 
would have felt for men in distress. The colonel, 
however, examined them for their brands, with- 
out pity in his glance, and in one case a gleam of 
malevolent joy shone in his eyes as he placed 
his foot on a dead animal, a bald-faced sorrel, 
and with a note of triumph in his voice, said: 

“We're pushing them hard, Mason! Here’s 
one of their horses.” 

This remark took the last element of doubt 
out of Jack’s mind. The colonel was in pursuit, 
not of friends, but of enemies. The days that 
followed were days of toil. Jack helped to pull 
horses from the mire and to pack goods across 
log bridges, while the animalsswam. He helped 
to cut brush to fill bad mud-holes; he felled trees 
to build corduroy roads over quicksand. 

The colonel was an expert woodsman, and 
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THE WATER WAS ICY COLD AND THE HORSES DREADED IT. 


dragged at tree trunks and mowed down willows 
with unflagging energy. Under such leadership 
no one could shirk or complain. Each night Jack 
went to bed stiff and sore and reeking wet. 
They were now high in the mountains, where 
the streams lay in boggy meadows, and where the 
mosquitoes bred in millions. There was scarcely 
a moment when the sun shone that they did not 
cover each man’s face as with a cloud. At night 
these small gray insects gave place to larger 
black ones, which seemed to endure the cold and 


for no one else will travel on a day like this; and | checked all inquiry on Jack’s part concerning | to become more ferocious as the chill of midnight 


besides, one or two of our horses need the rest.” 

The logic of this appealed to the colonel, but 
he seemed very uneasy and very curt all day. It 
was plain that he chafed at every hour’s delay ; 
and Jack again asked himself, and this time 
much more definitely, ““What does this pursuit 
mean? Why is he so anxious to overtake the 
men with the sorrel horses ?”” 

There had never been any word, hardly a hint 
on Mason’s part, as to what he thought of this 
journey, and Jack did not know whether to con- 
sider the trailer a partner of the colonel’s, or only 
a guide. Both men were too self-contained, too 
masterful, and Jack himself too young and 
boyish, for any confidences to be exchanged. 





the leader. But he was not uncommunicative. | 
He talked about the country and about gold- | 
mining and trailing, and told stories of his | 
cowboy life in a quiet and exceedingly interesting | 


way. He treated the boy as his equal. 


“JT am from Montana and a cow-man and | all about the trail; but the weather was glorious | river or not. 


trailer,”’ he said once, and with a twinkle in his 
eye he continued, ““You’ve heard the story of 
the man who was riding in the car with the in- 


deepened. Sleep was impossible till after mid- 
night, and daylight came at three o’clock. 

The way became each day wilder. Magnificent 
mountains, blazing like armored warriors, wear- 
ing helmets of snow and breastplates of ice, rose 


overhead, and Jack was able to hum a tune 
occasionally in the middle of the day. Never- 
theless he suffered. The mosquitoes covered 


The packhorses labored heavily, but the | which he used. 
sky was beautiful, and the radiant green foli-| without ’em. 
“The colonel is an officer of some kind, and | age and the shouting of the robins made the boy’s | as soon travel alone, don’t you think ? 


**That’s what,” said he, in the queer vernacular 
*?Pears like he couldn’t live 
And it does seem like they’d just 
But see 
here, boy, don’t you let the old man know that 
you’re getting curious about his business, because 
he’s growing crankier every day.” 

It was now full summer. Wild roses broke 
into bloom—millions and millions of them—and 
strawberries began to ripen on the vines. Grass 
was knee-high in open spaces beside the brook, 
and Jack began to feel as if he had been on the 
trail for months. And still the colonel hurried 
forward. 
| The boy was as eager for haste as his leader 
but for a different reason. He was worn out 
with the insects. To cook was now a veritable 
battle, a bloody carnage. At times he was forced 
| to wear mosquito-netting over his head. Mason 
| accused him of kneading the bread with his gloves 
on; but Jack declared that he used a spoon and 
just stirred it. 

They were following a tributary of the Bulk- 
ley; but the trail still showed the passage of 
many horses, and it was plain that the colonel 
rose every morning with the expectation of coming 
upon his quarry before the sun went down. 

At last they crossed the high divide and began 
to wind along the bank of the Bulkley, and the 
way grew pleasanter. Had it not been for the 
mosquitoes and the flies, the camping would have 

been ideal. At the end of their fifth week 
out of Ashcroft they dropped down to Hazel- 
ton at The Forks of the Skeena. It was 





- about four o’clock in the afternoon, and as 


Jack looked out upon the Bulkley, which 
ran between them and the post, he wondered 
how they were to get across, so swift and 
so wide was the current. 

The Indians came to their aid, and as 
Mason delivered the second bunch of 
horses into the hands of the ferryman, 
he said, “I take off my hat to you. 
You sure know all about rivers and 
canoes.’” Ashe watched them conduct 
the horses across the swift and terrible 
stream, he added, ‘They know as much 
about canoes as a cowboy does about a 
cayuse.”’ 

It was wonderful to see these little 
people manipulate their canoes on the 
glacial -rivers, where not one drop of 
water seemed at rest, where no eddies, 
no quiet nooks offered anchorage. 
Mason was amazed at their chattering. 

“The Injuns I’ve known,” he said, “‘are 
quiet chaps. Not much doing in the line of 
talk. And at first 1 had these fellows sized 
up as a lot of blackbirds, but I’m mistaken. 
They can use a paddle just as well as they 
use their tongues.’”’ 
This was true. In their big canoes, with 
a steersman at the stern and another at the 
bow, and with one or two paddles in 
the middle, crazily whooping and appar- 
ently scared to death, they were in reality 
the most precise and powerful river-men. 
They never failed to land their boats and 
the horses at the proper point. They knew 
exactly when to shout and when to dip their 
paddles. 

They made camp that night just above the 

village. The colonel rode down to the trading- 
post to make inquiries, as he said, of the trail 
which still lay ahead of them; and a little later 
Jack and Mason, eager for a sight of civilization, 
also went down to the village, a queer collection 
of Indian huts, barricades, storehouses and 
camps. It was a trading-post and a camp of 
| natives, and had been established for many years. 
| Mason laid in some extra stores while Jack 
wandered down to the wharf and about the 
streets of the strange little town. 

“Well, partner,” said Mason, as they set out 
for camp, “as near as I can figure it, we’re a little 
more than half-way to Teslin Lake. Now how 
do you feel about it ?’’ 

Jack’s heart was big with gratitude toward 
his companion as he said, “I don’t care what 
threatens so long as you are with me. I hope 
| you’re going through ?” 
| “Oh, I’m going through, but I can’t say about 
| the colonel. All depends on whether he finds 
his friends have left the trail and gone down the 

You see, there are lots of Indian 
perp going down to the coast from this point, 
and if those fellows ahead have any idea that 
| the colonel is on their trail, and want to shake 





| quisitive individual who wanted to know how | his hands while he cooked, and before meals he | him off, they’ll just turn their bald-faced sorrels 


he lost his leg, and who finally said, ‘If you) was obliged to go inside the tent and drive out | loose and jump a canoe for the coast. I kind o’ 


won’t ask any more questions I’! tell you.’ The | 


*You’re all eaten up with 


the mosquitoes. The only game was grouse, 


| fellow promised, and then the one-legged man | but of these there were plenty. Jack achieved | 
| said, ‘It was bit off.’ ”’ 
| boy a significant look. 


ability to stand the mosquitoes. “I wish I had 


The boy, therefore, as he sat by the camp-fire | curiosity about the colonel, I can see that, though | feathers on my legs and hands,” he said. 


during that gloomy day was free to imagine | 


of course it’s none of your affair, but I’ll tell 


| think that’s their game.’’ 
The colonel returned from his visit to the town 


Here Mason gave the | a certain respect for the grouse because of their | with a face so stern and dark that the boy shrank 


| 
from him. 


Mason. 


“They’re outfooting us,” he said to 
“They passed here five daysago. And 


To this Mason dryly responded, ““You seem to | we’ve got to pull out of here to-morrow morning.” 
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Mason rose to his full height, and said, ““Can’t | the glistening body of a horse went drifting by, | beauties of the cats that lay in sleek and sleepy | 
-| luxury about them, and Herr Dornheim was 


do it, colonel. We’ve got to get shod here.” 

The other man’s eyes blazed with a sudden | 
fire. ‘‘Would you let ’em escape?” 

“What would you do with a lot of crippled 
stock?” replied Mason. ‘“'Théy’ve probably 
shod up here and bought fresh horses and more 
provisions, and we’ve got to do the same. It’sa 
case of more haste the less speed here.” 

The colonel acknowledged the logic of all this. 
“Well, we’ll put in one day here, so get what 
you need and get it quick.” 

“Now you’re talking sense. A day or two 
won’t lose your friends. The trail from here on, 


according to all the information I can get, is fierce. | 


So far as I can find out, the stretch we’ve come 
over is a nice plank road in comparison.” 

Again Jack went down with Mason into the 
little town to visit the trading-post, the windows 
of which looked out upon the Skeena, a flood 
that made the Bulkley seem shallow and insig- 
nificant. 

It came out of the mysterious and icy north, 
where great, sharp, snow-covered peaks, un- 
named and unmeasured, towered to the sky. It 
ran toward the range of glacial coast mountains, 
swift and menacing. 


Even as he gazed upon it, | 





| tossing and tumbling in the waters. 
As they were walking home, Mason broke 
silence by saying, “If I’m any judge, the colonel’s 
|mad all the way through, and it’s going to be 
worse and more of it from here on, and I’ve come 
to the conclusion that you’d just better drop out 
right here. You can easily get passage down 
| the river, either with the company’s boat or one 
of these Indian canoes —”’ 

The blood of his pioneer father flamed hot in 
Jack’s face. “What do you take me for? 
| long as I can sit a horse or stagger along I’m going 
to stay with you—if you'll let me,’’ he added, 
| feeling that he was only a passenger, after all. 

Mason threw out his hand. “Good for you, 
laddie buck! I’d be mighty sorry to go on with- 
out you —” Here he seemed to feel that he had | 
overstepped the bounds of his reserve, and added, 
|**We sure need your cooking. If you go along, 
1’ll make it as easy for you as I can.”’ 


to do my part, no matter what comes!” 

“T reckon we’d better all make up our minds 
to a certain amount of work and worry,” the 
trailer replied, with a quiet smile. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








THE PRETTIEST CAT IN WIEN 


BY ELLIS 


MEREDITH 








HEN Martin 

Dornheim 

died in Colo- 
rado, he left his 
motherless daughter, 
Hilda, to his brother, 
Heinrich Dornheim of Vienna. Hilda was West- 
ern-born, and the strange uncle who came all the 
way to the Rockies after her regarded her with 
mingled emotions. She was so strong and self- 
reliant, yet so affectionate; so independent, yet 
so eager to please; so childlike in spite of her 
seventeen years, yet so womanly in her black 
garments. 

“If, now, she were going to Johannes or 
Anna,” he reasoned, “it would bedifferent. She 
could not be lonely with all those young folks 
around her; but with only Jaroslav and me, in 
my dull old house, with prim old Katia, ach, the 
Heimweh will come in spite of us!’’ 

He tried to prepare her for the change as the 
steamer neared Hamburg, but she slipped her 
hand in his and looked up with that “old” look 
that made him feel she was a woman. 

“Don’t worry,” she said, gently, “don’t worry, 
Uncle Heinrich. Ever since die Mutter died I 
have been used to being alone with just my 
father, and I would rather be with you and 
Cousin Jaroslav than with a lot of young folks 
who were gay and happy; for though I do not | 
mean to be sad, I cannot help it sometimes, and 
1 should not like to spoil their good times. Be- 
sides, I shall see them often, nicht wahr?”’ 
Then with a little laugh, “If I do get homesick, 
Uncle Heinrich, please will you get me a kitten? 
Every time I think of my big gray Tomasso that | 
1 left with Mrs. Schmidt at Montrose there comes 
a lump in my throat.” 








But after a whole year in Vienna Hilda had | 
never once shown a sign of the dreaded home- | 
sickness. She had fitted into her uncle’s silent | 


household almost like a daughter of the house, 
and although old Katia was disposed to look 
askance at her Americanerin ways, Hilda soon 
won her over by her praise for the great and 


wonderful city of Wien, where she found some- 


thing new and interesting every day. Fortu- 
nately Hilda had spoken German all her life, so 
she found little difficulty in getting about by 
herself. 


The girl wandered all over Mariahilf, where | 
one may yet see the old-fashioned houses that re- | 


main from the middle ages; she saw the Hoher- 
Markt on Christmas eve, when it looked like a 
scene from a pantomime; she spent weeks in the 
galleries, days in the museums, and many a long, 
entranced hour in the gardens. She had the usual 
disappointment when she learned that the real 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” does not flow directly 
through Vienna, but she forgot it when she heard | 
Strauss himself lead his own orchestra. 

One day, as her cousin went to his office, he | 
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VI. Gymnastics and Physical Culture. 


4|LTHOUGH many girls have turned 
| their attention to the teaching of 

gymnastics and physical culture, 
and although not all succeed in securing 
good positions or organizing profitable classes, | 
the field is still one of the best to which an 
ambitious girl can turn. 

The demand for really competent and well- 
trained teachers to take charge of the physical 
departments in girls’ boarding-schools and col- 
leges and in working-girls’ homes is constant, 
especially throughout the West; and the wom- 
en’s clubs everywhere have created an interest 
in the development and preservation of good 
health, to the advantage of the teachers of gym- 
nastics. 

A good training is indispensable to success in 
this work. It must be secured at one of the 
large city gymnasium schools, in which the 
course usually occupies two years, and costs 
about one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
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noticed as he turned ASS 
down Josephine § 
Strasse flaring posters 
that told of the Euro- 
pean tour of a famous 
American band. He 
had a German contempt for American music, but 





had spoken of the leader, and would be almost 
certain to wish to hear him, if only because he 


telephoned to Tilda to call for her seat at the | 


cert, or at least be there in time to take her home. 
It was very late when he came down to the 
rotunda in the Kaiserliche Prater, so late that he 


vast hall. 

Finally he descried Hilda. She was sitting a 
little apart, and her face was very white, as if she 
had put tremendous restraint upon herself. The 
last number was a medley of national airs, and 
as the band crashed into “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,”’ she rose and remained standing, to the 
astonishment of her neighbors. 
gotten them, the place, herself, everything. She 
| was an American, listening to the bugle-call of 
| her own country, and as the notes gave way to 





those of the Austrian national air, she buried 
| her face in her hands, conscious for the first time 
| that she was a stranger in a strange land. 


Her cousin, watching her, knew that at last | 
She was merry | 
that night, so gay and full of fancies that her | 


the dreaded Heimweh had come. 





| uncle laughed again and again at her jests; and 
| it was not until she had gone to her room that | 
| the younger man told him of the little scene in the | 
| concert hall. “She has been fighting tears all 
the evening,” he said, in conclusion. “She is so 
homesick that she would give all Wien for one 
hour among her mountains. What shall we do, 








“Shall we send for her Aunt Anna, or her | 


| Cousin Elschen?” ventured his father, help- 


| lessly. 
“That would be no use. They could not help 
| her. We must find her something else to interest 


her; but she is so different —’” He stopped 
with a shrug and a gesture. Something in the 
outflung hands reminded the older man of the 
day so long ago on shipboard, and his face 
brightened. 

“I have it!’”’ he said, delightedly. ‘“To-mor- 
row morning I shall buy her the prettiest cat in 
| Wien; you shall see. That will comfort her.’ 





rants. It was a dingy little place, filled with 
bird-cages, goldfish, tame rabbits, and, in a back 
} room, cats and dogs, which eyed each other | 
| warily, with occasional growls, hisses and barks. 


The animal fancier was expatiating upon the | 


As | 


“Well, I’m going,” cried Jack, “and I’m going | 


as he read the name he remembered that Hilda | 


came from America. He bought the tickets, and | 


box-office and he would join her later at the con- | 


did not take his seat, but stood at the back of the | 


She had for- | 


The next morning found him in a tiny store, | 
far from the fine shops and magnificent restau- | 


hesitating between a jet-black kitten with topaz 
eyes and a white one with a most engaging little 
pink mouth, when he heard a low moan of pain. 

The face of the fancier turned a little more 
ashen, and there was a pinched look about his 
mouth as he said, in answer to the glance of 
surprise : 
| “It is—a kitten that I—that I found in the 
alley. The boys and the dogs had nearly done 
at her! She is a most unpleasant sight.” 

Herr Dornheim lifted the cloth. 
was a gray Angora, with very curious markings, 
| half-invisible now in blood and dust, her fur 
| torn, one paw mangled, a small heap of misery, 
| with no beauty save a pair of beseeching eyes, 
|that she turned upon them in almost human 
|entreaty. The old fancier stood wringing his 
| hands in an agony of misery 
that checked the words that rose 
| to his customer’s lips. 

“T found her only half an 
hour ago!” he muttered. “I 
shall see if I can do anything 
for her; if not, the chloroform. 
Will mein herr take the white 
or the black one?” 

“Neither,” answered Herr 
Dornheim, shortly. “I take this 
one,” pointing to the injured 
cat. 

The man looked at him in 
blank amazement. “But mein 
herr asked for the most beauti- 
ful—”’ 

“I know,” answered Herr 
Dornheim, “but I had not seen 
this one then.” 

“T could not sell her, mein 
herr. I do not think she will 
live. It would not be honest, 
and you said you wanted the 
most beautiful for your little 
girl, nicht?” 

“This one will be the most 
| beautiful to her.” 

The man said no more, but 
| put the kitten into a wicker 
basket, with a tiny comb and 
brush, a box of ointment and a 
package of catnip. 

“You may pay for these 
things,” he said, “but not for 
the kitten. To-morrow I will 
sell you one.” 

Some strong emotion seemed 
to overcome the old man, and he 


working and his hands trembling. 





his purchase until he stood on his own steps. 
The kitten had not moved. 

dead. 
such an object to the homesick girl. 
would Jaroslav say? 
back, for the girl had been watching for him, 
and flung open the door. And then, as he would 


And what 





| have explained, a plaintive wail from the basket | 


| saved him the trouble. 


| “O uncle,” she cried, delightedly, ‘you remem- 

| bered ? You have brought me 

| prettiest in Wien.’ ” 

| She took the basket from his hands, and hur- 
| ried into the sitting-room and raised the cover. 

The forlorn atom of cathood raised herself, torn, 

| bloody, encrusted with dirt, the bruised paw ex- 
| tended as if entreating aid, while she put the 
other on the edge of the basket and looked straight 
into the pitiful and bewildered eyes of the girl. 
“Father,’’ cried Jaroslav, impatiently, “what 
were you thinking of ?” Hestopped ata gesture 
from his father. The girl had taken the kitten 
up so gently that its fears vanished, and with 
the basket under her arm, slipped away to wash 
and bind up the little patient. Fortunately 
there were no bones broken; a bath removed the 
| blood and dust, and the hurt paw was soon bound 
up. Wrapped in warm flannel, while Hilda 
brushed and combed the beautiful fur, the kitten 
gave a weary purr and fell asleep. 

“My son,” said the old man, gently, “if thy 
mother had lived thou wouldst have known more 
of the mother heart. ‘There were many beautiful 
cats, but I brought the child the only one that 


| 
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In addition, allowance must be made for | to this, the normal students take turns in teach- |among adults. 


year. 
| 
|an expenditure of about twenty-five dollars a 
year for gymnasium clothing and material. 


is thorough and comprehensive. It includes 
anatomy, physiology, hygiene, both general and 


not only from books, but in hospitals and labora- 
tories and by dissection and experiment. 
Following this solid foundation comes the study 


voice; massage, practised under special teachers | 
in the out-patient department of the city hospi- | 
tals; instruction in pedagogy and psychology ; 
and, of course, from the beginning, 
| practice and instruction in fencing, dancing, 
| swimming and rhythmic gymnastics. In addition 





The course of study in the best of these schools | 


constant | 


ing their classmates. 

The thoroughness of this instruction is the 
result of the constant demand for competent 
| teachers in girls’ schools. The training-schools 
make it a part of their business to find places for 


| ings to their attention. 
Reference has been made to the demand for 
good teachers of gymnastics in the West. 


of the Western cities, where there are public | 
gymnasiums and playgrounds. These positions | 
| pay from three hundred to four hundred dollars 
a year if living is furnished, eight or nine hun- 
dred if not. 

Teachers of gymnastics in the public schools 


for her, and I have had no time—no, do not look | 


The kitten | 





almost hurried his purchaser away, his face | 
Herr Dornheim never doubted the wisdom of | 


Perhaps it was | 
It would be a sorry jest to bring home | 


It was too late to turn | 


a kitten—‘the 


This | 
of English and the cultivation of the speaking | comes not only from girls’ schools, but from some | sure of earning a comfortable living ; 


sorely needed her. It is a small thing, truly, but 
even the sorrow of a kitten may help one to 
forget one’s own grief.’’ 

A few weeks later the kitten seemed in a fair 
way to substantiate her little mistress’s claim, 
and be the prettiest cat in Wien, after all, and 
Hilda asked for the address of the fancier, that 
she might buy more catnip and other supplies. 

When Hilda had explained her errand, the 
old man leaned far across the counter, clutching 
it with his lean, brown old hands, 

“Did she live?” he asked, piteously. 

she really live?” 

“Live?” answered Hilda. “You should see 
her! She is the prettiest and the worst spoiled 
kitten in Wien!” 

The fancier sat down and buried his face in 
his hands. “Du lieber Gott!” he 
“Ach, Du lieber Gott! She was my grand- 
daughter’s kitten,” he went on, when he could 


“Did 


sobbed. 


THERE WAS SOMETHING 
ALMOST PAINFUL IN HIS 
JOY OVER THE RESCUED KITTEN 


control himself a little. “She ran away, and the 
dogs chased and tore her —”’ 

“And your grandchild is dead?” asked Hilda, 
full of sympathy. 

He shook his head. “I know not. She was 
like the kitten—she ran away. Mein Gott in 
Himmel! The dogs they may chase her now— 
she is out in this great world alone —”’ 
| His frame shook with great, tearless sobs. 

For a moment Hilda was too shocked to know 
what to say or do, but while she waited silently 
she thought out a plan. It was late in the after- 
noon, and the rain was beginning to fall. 

“Perhaps you would deliver the things,’’ she 
said. “You could close the shop early. It is 
not likely many people would come to-night, is 
it? And then you could see her. I am sure 
you would be happier if you knew how round and 
plump and dear she is.” Then, as he hesitated, 
“My uncle will be glad to have you see what a 
good doctor Lam.” And he promised to come. 

It was after eight when he arrived, and the 
girl’s uncle and her old bachelor cousin made 
him as welcome for her sake as if he had been 
all the desirable things he evidently was not. 
There was something almost painful in his joy 
over the rescued kitten, and he touched her as if 
she were a little child. Very haltingly he told 
the story of the wilful granddaughter’s discon- 
tent, and her running away to earn her own 
living and be free of his restraint. And when 
he went back to his menagerie he carried with 
him a hope that he might still find his own little 
one, and save her from danger and hardship. 

After that, every two or three weeks, the old 
man slipped quictly in for half an hour and 
slipped away again, like an unobtrusive shadow, 
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usually receive about one thousand dollars 
a year 

Most women teachers of physical culture 
add something to their income by organizing 
private classes, both among children and 
Women’s clubs and mothers’ 
| clubs are always ready to assist competent 
young women in organizing such classes, which 
may meet either in the daytime or in the eve- 
ning. The rate for instruction in classes 
| usually twenty-five cents a lesson for children 


is 


personal, and pathology, all of which are studied | their graduates, or at least to bring possible open- | and from fifty cents to a dollar for adults. 


A girl of good manners and address who fits 
herself thoroughly to teach gymnastics and 
physical culture may not only feel reasonably 
she will 
}also feel throughout her whole life the good 
| results of her training in anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene, and of her constant exercise. 

| Good health and the consciousness that one 
|is helping others to enjoy it also are pleasant 
perquisites in any occupation, 
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always bringing some small offering for the 
kitten. Something of the pity the girl had felt 
for the animal was transferred to the old man 
as time went on, and there could be no question 
of the success of Herr Dornheim’s experiment. 


What newspaper people call “the human inter- | 


est” had taken hold of Hilda, and she had many 
plans for helping the old man find his lost grand- 


child—all of which her Uncle Heinrich told her | 


were impracticable. 


One bright morning at the beginning of spring, | 


when the windows were opened to let in the 
soft, sweet air, Hilda became conscious that 
the kitten was behaving in a most unaccountable 
manner. She raced back and forth along the 
window-sill, as if she heard herself called, and 
rushing to Hilda, ran back to the window. The 
same thing happened for several days, and Hilda 
noticed that it was always about the same hour. 
It must be some one that the kitten knew. 
Hilda hid behind the curtains and waited, her 
heart thumping; and the kitten sat at one end of 
the tulip-box, making her toilet, as if she were 
expecting company. 

After a long half-hour of waiting, there came 
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a soft call, and Hilda, peeping out, saw a white- | to execute those judgments; but as between | opinion of the five gentlemen constituting the 
faced young girl, with heavy brown hair and | nations there are neither courts nor sheriffs. | commission that a certain line was the true 


work-roughened hands, holding a thin cape about | Each nation is independent of all others. 
She coughed as she spoke to | is no tribunal which has a right to determine the | jected by both nations interested as well as by 


her bent shoulders. 
the kitten, and her voice was low and faint. 

Hilda waited no longer. 
the room, down the steps, and flung her arm 


about the girl as she stood on tiptoe, vainly trying | 


to reach up far enough to stroke the arching back 
| of the fluffy Angora. 
“You are Gretel!’’ Hilda cried. 
No, don’t go away! 
See, I have been keeping your 
She was homesick when you 


| you are Gretel! 
not hurt you. 
| kitten for you. 


“Oh, I know | 
I shall | 


| went away, and she is so glad to have you back.”’ | 
Very gently she led the girl in, and as she | 
subsided, shivering and crying, a little heap of | 


mingled wo and joy, upon the rug, the kitten 
nestled down in her arms with a purr of content. 


the old fancier. ‘‘I do not believe there is a finer 
in Europe. If there were, ach, gnddige Fréu- 
lein, I would walk a thousand miles to get her 
for you, as you brought my Gretchen to me.” 





THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
‘INDIVIDUAL AND NATIONAL: 


‘BY the HON. DAVID J. BREWER | 


States_ Supreme Court is the fact that such a conference and adjustment | 





Justice, of the United 
IFE is a_ succession of 
struggles. This is true of 


L all life, vegetable as well 


asanimal, The tiny shoot bursts 
the seed placed in the ground and 
struggles through the inert matter 
above it to reach the sunlight. Its 
roots crowd their way into the 
surrounding soil and take from it the particles 
which will minister to its life. In so doing it is 
but exercising the force of its nature and strug- 
gling to maintain and develop its life. As it 
rises in the sunlight, whether as plant or tree, it 
encounters the storm and rain, and by its victory 
over them maintains its own existence. And 
only by these struggles does it continue to be. 

The animal is given the means and power of 
moving from place to place. This adds variety 
and sometimes intensity te its struggles for ex- 
istence. Its wanderings lead it into more con- 
flicts. In all these struggles but one thing is 
recognized, and that is the fact of power. What 
either vegetable or animal desires and can obtain, 
it appropriates without a consciousness of wrong. 
No moral element enters into its disputes. The 
only recognized law is physical force. 

When we pass beyond these lower forms of 
life into that of man, we encounter something 
beyond and above force, and that is the thought 
of right. Yet, as the rule, wherever power has 
existed, it has been exercised. Iluman vision 
has been limited to the narrow horizon of what 
one could do, and has not been lifted to the 
broader horizon of what one ought to do. Hence 
it is that disputes, individual and national, have 
hitherto generally been settled by force. But as 
moral qualities were developed, more and more 
clearly rose the thought of right. Each man saw 
that, dear as were life, liberty and property to 
him, equally dear were they to others, and he 
began to ask himself why should he deprive his 
neighbor of those things which he himself prized 
so highly. It was the dawning in the soul of the 
sense of right. 

Every dispute comes from a desire for some- 
thing which is not possessed, and if that is in the 
possession of another and can be acquired from 
him, a dispute arises immediately between the 
two. How have such disputes been settled, and 
how ought they to be settled? They were, as I 
said, at first settled by the mere exercise of force, 

But with the sense of right came also the con- 
viction that no man ought to be trusted with 
the determination of the question of what is right 
ina dispute between himself and his neighbor. 
His neighbor’s view is not his, else there would 
be no dispute, and for him to assume to determine 
finally between them is to ignore the equal right 
of his neighbor. Some third party ought for both 
to decide the question of right, and thus settle 
the dispute. 

Frequently appeal was made to the interposi- 
tion of a divine being. In the days of superstition 
there was a general conviction that this being 
was constantly interfering in the affairs of earth, 
and that he possessed a superior wisdom and 
righteousness. As Cato in his soliloquy says: 

If there’s a power above us 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), he must delight in virtue. 





So in various ways his interposition was ap- 
pealed to for the settlement of quarrels. Curious 
is the record of the means by which a divine 
adjudication of disputes was sought. If one 
suspected of crime was in fact innocent, it 


was believed that divine help would lead him in | tice to-day than it was even a centuryago! The | Guianaand Venezuela. If it had been permitted 
safety, blindfolded, through the midst of hot | advance that has been made is prophetic of a/| to finish its work, its report would have had no 
| legal effect, would have bound neither Great 
| Britain nor Venezuela, and yet after its organi- | 


irons. If his cause was just, he, although weak, 
would be strengthened by divine power to over- 
throw his stronger antagonist, just as the youth- | 








wager of battle was accepted as a 
correct and proper way of deter- 
mining disputes. 

But these appeals to the unseen 
are passing away, and now the 
human judge is recognized as the 
true arbiter of all disputes which 
the parties themselves are unable 
or unwilling to settle. It is curious to note how 
the judicial function has developed. At first it 
was exercised by the chief or king as a part of 
his prerogative, and the motive was as much to 
preserve the peace and harmony of the tribe or 
nation as to do justice to the disputants. 





When Judges Were to be Bought. 
LL ancient history, whether sacred or 
profane, is filled with stories of the exer- 


{A cise by chief or king of the power of 
judging disputes. But as the tribe or nation 


grew in size, the settlement of all disputes became 
burdensome, and so individuals were designated 


name all causes. Yet fora long time appeals 
were made from the decision of these ap- 
pointed judges to the chief or king, who was 
considered the final arbiter. We recognize 
to-day, in a limited way, this power of appeal 
from the decisions of judges in the grant to 
the executive of the power of pardon. 

Not unnaturally, in early judicial history 
the judicial function was sadly abused. ‘The 
position of the litigants rather than justice 
often controlled decisions. Resort was had to 
pecuniary influences. Itisa well-known fact 
that as late as the reign of King James I 
judges received large gifts from those in 
whose favor they decided. The great Lord 
Bacon, disgraced by the exposure of his 
corruption in office, could only plead in 
extenuation the custom of the times. 

Nevertheless civilization moved on and 
right and justice became more and more 
controlling. The favorite figure of justice is 
a blind goddess, holding evenly balanced 
scales in her right hand. Blind, because she 
is not supposed to see the individuals or be 
influenced by their position, wealth or power, 
and with evenly balanced scales, into which 
are thrown only the right and wrong of the 
two sides of the dispute. This figure is only 
a material representation. You cannot weigh 
justice on any physical scale any more than 
you can nieasure thought or affection by 





and justice. 


ideal. As evidence of this we need not be con- 





and lynchings. We may find ample proof even 
| in the places where justice is formally adminis- 
\tered. While it is a familiar declaration that 
there is no wrong without a remedy, none know 
| better than they who are best acquainted with 
life in the court-room how lamentably untrue that 
sayingis. They who are charged with theadmin- 
istration of justice share in human weaknesses. 

| But with all its failures, how much better is 
| the settlement of disputes through the judicial 
| function than by an appeal to physical force! 
And how much better the administration of jus- 


| still greater advance, and yet the day of the final 
| triumph of justice is far off. 
The same idea of the judicial function settling 


“This is really the finest cat in Wien,” said | 





| 





to act for the chief or king, and decide in his| he in his turn may go before the judge, and 





There 


disputes of nations; and even if there were, 


She slipped out of | there is no power other than public opinion * 


enforce compliance with its decisions. 

I do not belittle that power. Indeed, one of 
the marvelous manifesiations of advancing civili- | 
zation is the far-reaching dominance of public | 
opinion. It carries within it the promise and | 
prophecy that all disputes between nations, as | 
between individuals, will be settled through the 
judicial function. 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. 

Let me notice the ways in which disputes 
between individuals and nations are- peacefully 
settled. They may be grouped under three heads : 
first, personal conference; second, arbitration; | 
and third, judicial decision. The first of these | 
is the simplest and best. Differences arise be- | 





|tween individuals or nations, and no_ better | 


method of settling them exists than by conference 


and discussion. This calls for conciliation and | 
sometimes compromise. A full, frank discussion | 
and conference may satisfy each of the justice 
in part, at least, of his adversary’s claim, or failing | 
that, may suggest the propriety of an abatement | 
of a part of his own claim. 

Of equal and sometimes of greater importance 


tends to remove that bitterness of feeling which | 
naturally arises from a dispute, which is apt to | 
inerease the longer the dispute lasts, and which | 
is seldom removed by the award or judgment of 
a third party. 

In some European countries have been estab- 
lished what may be called courts of conciliation, 
which have worked admirably in the settlement 
of disputes. In a general way those courts are 
constituted and proceed as follows: 

A judge and counsel are appointed and paid 
by the government, receiving no pay from indi- 
viduals. One who thinks he has a claim against 
his neighbor goes before the judge and states his 
case. The counsel, representing the public, 
questions and cross-questions him in order to 
get a full account of the dispute as he understands 
it. Upon his separate showing thus made, the 
judge gives an opinion for or against the claim. 
If for, he states in writing the claim and the 
proper relief, and gives a copy to the claimant, 
who serves it upon the adverse party. Upon 
that ex parte opinion the dispute is often ended. 

If, however, the adverse party be not satisfied, 
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After hearing both | 


boundary. That opinion might have been re- 
the government which created the commission. 
It would have been only in the nature of advice 
given by a court of conciliation to disputing 
parties, which both or either might accept or 
reject. 

Yet both were anxious that the commission 
should be put in possession of all possible infor- 
mation in order that its opinion might be based 
upon all the facts. Its appointment led to the 
arbitration which resulted in the settlement of 
the disputed boundary-line. It seems reasonably 
certain that its value was recognized by The 
Hague Conference, which provided in Article 
IX of its Protocol respecting the pacific settle- 
ment of international differences : 

In differences of an international nature involv- 
ing neither honor nor vital interests, and arising 
from a difference of opinion on points of fact, the 
Signatory Powers recommend that the parties, 
who have not been able to come to an agreement 
by means of diplomacy, should, as far as cireum- 
stances allow, institute an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, to facilitate a solution of these 
differences by elucidating the facts by means of 
an impartial and conscientious investigation. 

Personal conference and negotiation is not only 
the best way to settle disputes; it is by far the 
most frequent. ‘There are no means of ascer- 
taining the percentage of disputes between indi- 
viduals so settled, and it would be difficult to 
ascertain the like percentage of national contro- 
versies. No record is or can be kept of all dis- 
putes between individuals, and while diplomatic 
correspondence may record the controversies 
between nations, few would care to search such 
correspondence merely to ascertain the percentage 
settled by negotiation. 


A Resort to Arbitration. 


OT every dispute, however, is settled by 
personal conference or that which is 
a) accessory to it, a court of conciliation or 
commission to report the facts; and then appeal 
is made to the strictly judicial function. And 
first through arbitration, for arbitrators, although 
not called judges, really exercise the judicial 
function. They decide the dispute and determine 
the relief. 

Arbitration has its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. Among the former may be mentioned 
that it acts promptly. The principles of deci- 
sion may be settled by the disputing parties. 
It may be free from the technical restrictions of 
statute or common law, and may do substantial 
justice between the individual parties without 

establishing a rule for future controversies 
between other parties. 

Its great disadvantage is that the arbitra- 
tors are selected, not with reference to their 
general qualifications, but with a view to the 
pending dispute. It matters not by what 
machinery the selection is made, the dis- 
putants have always the thought of the 
personnel of the arbitrators in arranging for 
the arbitration. 

Friendship, business interests, sympathy 
with such interests, past expressions of opin- 
ion, habits of mind, in fact, everything which 
may be supposed likely to make the arbitra- 
tors inclined one way or the other are con- 
sidered in their selection. This always tends 
more or less to subtract from implicit con- 
fidence in the absolute justice of the award. 

But the most complete development of the 
judicial function is found in courts. No 
civilized nation is without them, and the 
greater their power and independence, the 
more advanced is the condition of society as 
well as the general prosperity. In other 
words, the more complete their control over 
all disputes, the more perfect is the public 
peace, while with peace all activities are 
exerted in the development of the community 
and the nation. 

International courts have not yet come into 
being, but a first efficient step looking to their 


the yardstick. In the silent chambers of the | calling in the claimant, state his understanding | creation was The Hague Conference. I do not 
soul, in viewless balances not made by human | of the dispute, subject also to cross-examination ; mean that it provided for such a court. More 
hands, are weighed the eternal questions of right | by the government counsel. 


accurately it may be said to have created a panel 


| sides, the judge advises as to their respective | from which arbitrators may be selected. Thereby 


tent to note the abounding crimes, frequent mobs | If not satisfied, or if the opinion of the judge is 


@ 


effect of settling a large majority of disputes. 


not carried into effect, the claimant may proceed 
by action in court in the ordinary way. 


The Celebrated Venezuelan Commission. 


N interesting instance of an attempt to 
settle a dispute between nations by a pro- 
ceeding kindred to the action of a court 

of conciliation was presented by the celebrated 

Venezuelan Commission appointed by President 
Cleveland. It was appointed to ascertain and 
report the true divisional line between British 





But while the ideal of justice is now present, | rights and duties. Such advice is not in the | it diminished the force of one serious objection to 
think how far short we come of realizing that form of a judgment, but, as I am told, has the | arbitration, to wit, the selection with special 


view to the pending dispute, and paved the way 
to the creation of a permanent court for the 
settlement of all future controversies. 

The general adherence of civilized nations to 
its protocol is significant of a growing conviction 
among the nations of the advantage of a perma- 
nent court over specially selected arbitrators. 
We may not unreasonably look for further de- 
velopment in this direction, until in the fulness 
of time is established one great international 
court, for enforcing whose decisions all nations 
shall constitute themselves the irresistible sheriff. 

As against these peaceful modes of settling 
disputes, there is only the alternative of an ap- 
peal to force. That appeal within a state is 
shown in personal quarrels, crimes, riots and 
lynching. As between nations it appears in war. 
In nations where the law is administered by the 


zation both these nations offered it every assist-| courts with reasonable certainty, it may be said 


ful David slew the giant, Goliath. Even the lot | all disputes applies between nations as between 
was appealed to—because He Who controlled all | individuals, but with this difference in practice : 
things could control the outcome of that which | In disputes between individuals there is the 
to man was a mere matter of chance. | power of the nation to compel submission. ‘There 

It is not so many hundred years since the | are courts to pronounce judgments and sheriffs 


ance in securing evidence. 


| that appeals to force for the settlement of dis- 


Not only that; other nations opened the‘doors | putes are never justifiable, and yet we cannot be 
of their libraries, and permitted investigation of | blind to the fact that they are often deemed 
their archives to assist in its work. Its report, | excusable. 
if it had made one, would have been simply the; The law in its imperfections does not reach all 
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matters which affect the relations of one individ- 
ual to another, and sometimes there is a wrong, 
of which the law does not take notice, yet which 
is one that in the opinion of most men should 
not be ignored and should be redressed. Take 
the matter of personal insult. “There is a vast 
range of insults of which the law takes no cogni- 
zance and for which it affords no redress, yet 
human nature cries out against them, and when 
the individual insulted takes the matter into his 
own hands and administers some fitting punish- 
ment, there is, to say the least, general satis- 
faction at the result. The time will come when 
the law as established by statute and administered 
in the courts will reach more closely into all the 
relations of man to man, and to that end all may 
rightfully and hopefully work. 

In disputes between nations, when peaceful 
methods fail, the only resort is war. 

Of this the best that can be said is that the cruel- 
ties of war, especially as they affect non-combat- 
ants, are more and more minimized, and that wars 
for the sake of fighting, to further the schemes of 
aibitious monarchs, or for purposes of conquest, 
are frowned upon, and nations who engage in 
war seek to defend themselves on the ground of 
self-protection or the demands of humanity. 

Comparing forcible with peaceful methods of 
settling disputes, it is said in favor of the former 
that one, if suecessful, may obtain not only all but 
sometimes more than one claims, while by the 
latter one often gets not so much as one claims. 
Conference and negotiation are apt to end in 
compromise. And compromise is the giving up 
of part by each. 

The decision of a judicial tribunal not infre- 
quently abates or denies entirely one’s claim, 
and that partial or total failure is seldom if ever 
wholly satisfactory to the party thus losing. I 
am in my forty-second year of judicial service, and 
out of the many thousands of cases I have 
decided, in only one instance did a party whose 
claim I denied in toto acknowledge that he was 
convinced I was right, and thank me for the 
decision. Many have cheerfully acquiesced, and 
our personal relations have continued harmo- 
nious. Most simply accept the decision as the 
inevitable result of litigation, or else criticize 
and condemn it. Nor is this strange. A dis- 
honest litigant is of course unwilling to confess 
that his claim or defense was knowingly un- 
founded, and as to an honest litigant, 

He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 
Even if convinced, he is loath to admit his error. 

But is the claim of the superiority of forcible 
over peaceful methods well founded? Is there 
any more certainty of a successful issue of a 
resort to force than of an appeal to the courts? 
Does not the aggressor take the chance of total 
defeat? If successful, and he obtain more than 
he claimed, is he entitled to any credit therefor ? 
If obtaining only that which he claimed, and 
obtaining that in full, does he not often pay 
largely for his suecess? If receiving no physical 
injury, is he not conscious of losing something 
of his standing in the community? Is not an 
appeal to force generally offensive to the common 
sense of all? 

That which is true of individuals is more con- 
spicuously true in the case of nations. The 
issues of war are uncertain. Even if success 
follows, how great a price the victor pays! 

Perhaps no better contrast between peaceful 
and forcible methods can be presented than that 
furnished by Great Britain within the last few 
years. She had a dispute with Venezuela. It 
was settled peacefully by arbitration. The cost 
to neither nation reached a million dollars. Not 
a single life was lost. While neither party 
received all that it claimed, each received an 
abundance, and the peaceful and prompt settle- 
ment by arbitration placed it within the power 
of each to gain, by development of its share of the 
hitherto disputed and unoccupied territory, an 
amount of wealth far in excess of the cost of 
arbitration. 

As that arbitration was closing, Great Britain 
had a dispute with the Boers in the Transvaal. 
That was settled by war. The Boers lost their 
national existence, and their country was seized 
by their adversary. Great Britain spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars and gave up thou- 
sands of lives to bring about the result. More 
than that, although it acquired dominion over 
the territory which theretofore belonged to the 
Boers, it has developed in the whole of South 
Africa a racial antagonism which perhaps cen- 
turies will not wholly efface. Which was the 
better way? 

And this leads up to my final thought. It is 
doubtless true that the peaceful settlement of a 
dispute, individual or national, often involves a 
parting with or surrender of some portion of 
one’s claim, and it is hard for one having firm 
faith in its entire justice to believe in the wisdom 
of any proceeding which so results. His first 
thought is that he is wronged, and he seldom 
appreciates the fact that the other party may 
have a like thought. 

It is a large-brained and large-hearted man 
who sees the other side of his quarrel. The 
disputants generally regard themselves as the 
only parties interested. ‘They fail to realize not 
only the personal blessing of a settlement, but 
also the general good resulting therefrom. It is 
a saying of Scripture that no man liveth unto 
himself alone. His disputes affect not only him, 
but also the community. 

As his industry and his honorable efforts to 
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improve his own condition in life reach beyond 
himself and better the well-being of all, so his 
quarrels are a blow to that well-being. Nations 
in war think only of what they may gain. Vic- 
|tory is glory. Conquest, it is believed, adds 
power. The nation has risen in the thought of 
the world. Much of this may be true, but on 
the other side is the great loss which it has 
suffered through the breaking up of peaceful 
industries, the lives that are sacrificed and the 
spirit of unrest which is created. 

We cannot be too often reminded that as indi- 
viduals and as nations together we go up and 
together we go down. Slowly humanity is 
| learning the meaning of the fatherhood of God 
|and the brotherhood of man. We may look 
|for the promised time when the lawyer shall 
| be counselor rather than advocate, and all courts 
| be courts of conciliation; when “they shall sit 

every man under his vine and under his fig tree, 
and none shall make them afraid’’; when “they 





| shall beat their swords into plowshares, and | 


their spears into pruning-hooks.” But when? 
In the timetables of the Almighty a thousand 
years may be as one day, but those tables are 
unerring, and when the day is past the evening 
glories will assuredly be seen. 

Nineteen centuries ago there broke upon the 
startled ears of Judea’s shepherds watching 
their flocks beside the village of Bethlehem the 
only angels’ song ever heard by the children of 
earth: 

It came upon the midnight clear, 
. That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold: 
“Peace on the earth, good-will to men 
From heaven's all-gracious King.” 

The air above .J udea’s plains no longer pulsates 
with the waves of this celestial song. For sad 
and weary centuries the grand march of humanity 
upward has been through strife and blood. But 
a growing echo of the heavenly music is filling 
the hearts of men, and the time will come, the 
blessed time will come, 


Wiben peace sball over all the earth Wts ancient splendors fling, 


} 
| Bnd the whole world give back the song Which now tbe angels sing. 
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HEN I was in 


HERBERT 
Lower Califor- 


iW nia, several 


years ago, I found 
employment with an 
American who was 
erecting a stamp-mill 
at Agua Dulce, a small mining-camp forty miles | 
| east of Ensenada. Among the freighters engaged 
| in hauling the machinery was a Mexican named 
José Cota, a noted horseman and 
hunter. 

One evening, when the wagons 
were camped at the mine, I joined 
the teamsters and swampers who sat 
round the fire telling stories. Cota 
told this one. An apology is due for 
not reproducing him in his own 
quaint vernacular. 

Cota was on his way to visit a rela- 
tive—quite a distant one, he naively 
explained, being the cousin of his 
| mother-in-law—who lived at the end 
| of a trail across three hundred miles 
| of mountain and desert. 

Not wishing to leave all his family 
| behind, he rode the calico-colored 
| Pinto, this animal being “just like a 
brother,” and besides, according to 
Cota, the best horse in all Mexico. 
For the fox-trot of Pinto excelled in 
soft-footed ease of effort that of the 
lithe bushy-tail for whom the gait 
was named. 

Then, too, Pinto would eat brush 
and grow fat like a burro; all this 
despite the fact that he was in years 
past twenty. ‘The narrator elabo- 
rated these points in order that we 
might better understand him further 
down the story. 

Travelling with the excellent Pinto 
| —and in addition Cota had a pack- 
mule that followed like a dog— 
ordinarily insured a safe and pleasant 
| journey. Doubtless the jacal of the 
| distant relative would have been 
| reached without adventure had it not been for | 
}an untoward meeting just over the Pichango 
| divide. 
| Cota was riding along a trail that cut into the 
| face of a bulging precipice of dizzying height, 
| and driving his mule before him in order that he | 
might keep an eye on the pack, when both 
animals halted abruptly and stood snorting. 

Looking ahead, the traveller saw a big grizzly 
bear coming toward him round a point of rock 
about fifty yards distant. Even on the narrow 
trail it would have been a simple matter for a | 
beast with claws to right-about-face and retreat, 
and Cota fired his revolver in the air, fully 
expecting the bear to make off in affright. 

But it is hard to divine the moods and motives | 
of a grizzly. This one chose to consider himself 
| cornered or attacked, and started forward on a 
| swinging shuffle. Then both of the traveller’s 
}animals tried to whirl on a trail where there 
| was no room to whirl, and on the brink of a sheer 
| descent into a cation where the cottonwoods | 

dwindled to the size of sage-brush. 

It chanced that Cota had his riata in hand, | 
| having used it to urge the pack-animal across 
| dangerous places, and no sooner did the mule’s 
|ears say “I turn’ than the bite of the rawhide 

rope struck him on the cheek. 

The blow turned him to the cliff, and the 
mule, blinking, stiff-necked and desperate, began 
a scuttling retreat. 
| Cota gave way rapidly, holding Pinto to the 

wall, and pulling him back, back, back on a 
trail where a false movement of his hind legs 
could mean nothing less than a mangled pile at 
the base of the precipice. With every step to 
the rear the mule attempted to head about, but 
his vigilant master literally held him in place by 
a shower of stinging blows with the doubled riata. 

Fast and furiously he swung the rawhide, with 

delicate dexterity he reined and spurred Pinto, 
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“A and trembling and 
snorting and sweating 
from fright, the ani- 
mals were kept in 
orderly retreat. 

Then a wheezy grunt 
from the approaching 
bear drove the mule entirely frantic, and squarely 
against the raining blows he turned. Doubling 
himself, he whirled nimbly sidewise, drawing 
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with a vividness that required no amplification. 
Cota had been careful not to kill the mustang, 
and his care added still another to the perils that 


crowded upon him. For Pinto immediately 
showed that he was not quite stunned, and his 
master barely escaped being pitched over the 
cliff as he leaped astride the struggling ani- 
mal’s head, and with two quick turns of a woolen 
scarf bound the eyes tightly. Once blinded, 
Pinto subsided into a quivering heap, and the 
Mexican assured himself that he would make no 
further move, even if the bear should approach 
and devour him. 

During the traveller’s fracas with his animals 
the pig-brained foe had shuffled off about half of 
the fifty yards that had at first separated them, 
and he was now bearing down on the horse and 
rider with eager ferocity. 

Only a year before Cota had been clawed by a 
grizzly, and had solemnly vowed never again to 
attack one of the dangerous brutes. But on this 
occasion it was different, far different—and here 
the Mexican recapitulated the fox-trotting, brush- 
eating excellences of the “best horse in Mexico.” 
No, he could not leave him; he would rather 
fight a grizzly. 

Turning to reach his rifle from the horn of the 
saddle, he was confounded by finding it jammed 
firmly against the rock wall. There was nothing 
for it but to get the gun out or to flee. Cota, 


| true toan unchangeable determination, risked a 


plunge over the precipice on the belief that a 
Mexican-trained mustang invariably lies motion- 
less when blindfolded. Balancing himself warily, 
he stepped up on his quivering mount, took firm 
footing on the saddle, and wrenched and tugged 
like mad until he at last succeeded in extricating 
the firearm. With a hasty glance to assure him- 
self that the weapon was in working order, he 
cClambered back over Pinto’s rump, and made a 
stand against the grizzly. 

But when he raised the trusty rifle for a shot, 
he found his heart pulsating with u 
thump! thump! thump! that jarred 








THE MULE ATTEMPTED TO HEAD ABOUT 


his forefeet far under him in an attempted pivot. 
But his rump bumped the face of the cliff and 
toppled him forward. With muscles tense as 
cables, the scared brute struggled for a moment 
to recover his balance, and then fell headlong. 
Cota declared that up to this time nothing but | 
Pinto’s stock-driving instinct had rendered him 
controllable; that upon the moment he found 


him all over, while his hands shook 
like the tremulous leaves of the cot- 
tonwood, So affected was he by the 
strain of hard lifting in a high alti- 
tude that, as Cota declared, he could 
not have spattered the animal, steer- 
sized though it was, with a shotgun. 
Several times in his life the Mexican 
had faced death without a moment’s 
cessation of clear thinking; but this 
last complication unnerved him, and 
pointing his wabbling gun in the 
direction of the grizzly, he opened fire. 

To add to his confusion, the smoke 
lifted sluggishly. Out in the open he 
would have leaped to one side and 
been steadied, perhaps, by the change 
of posture; but here, held to his 
tracks by a sheer wall on one side 
and a sheer precipice on the other, 
is it any wonder that he became com- 
pletely confused, and with wild aban- 
don pumped lead at the hazy outline 
of the brute that now charged furi- 
ously ? 

Ker-click, BANG! 
BANG! 

His repeater spoke as fast as he 
could work the lever and pull the trig- 
ger, and the bullets scattered as if 
thrown by hand. he heard 
strike the rock wall and go skid-skid- 
skiddering out across the chasm; 
others struck not at all; one or two 
might have grazed the bear, for twice 
the beast let out a grunt, and increased his speed 
with a savage lunge onward. 

There was nothing about the situation to 
reassure a nerve-shaken man. Cota reverently 
declared that it was the good Dios Who strength- 
ened his heart; for of a sudden, just after a chill 
wave of despair as the bear loomed close through 
the smoke, his mind became as clear as the sky-line 
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himself without an animal ahead4o keep in place | of the desert. To be sure, his hands were still 


he became as crazy as a beetle. 
It seems more reasonable to attribute the | 


mustang’s panic to the wild flurry of the mule | 


and the unobstructed view of the approaching 
grizzly; but at any rate, with the fall of the 


| pack-animal Pinto lost his head completely. 


Oblivious to the pressure of the cruel Spanish 
bit, he essayed desperately to pivot about. Cota 
sent him back to the cliff with a bloody spur 
mark upon his shoulder, whereupon the little 
horse stood as if dazed for a second, then shook 
his head in the violent, angry way that presages | 
bucking or rearing. 

Long experience with all sorts of horses had 
taught his master the significance of that move- 
ment, and the exact and only way of offsetting 
the certain destruction it threatened. Raising 
himself in his stirrups and at the same moment 
drawing and reversing his revolver, he struck 
the mustang a quick, light blow on the vulner- 
able protuberance just back of the ear. | 

Pinto settled down into a loose heap on the | 
trail, and the rider saved himself from being 
crushed against the wall by leaping lightly to a 
standing position on the saddle. 

It was the same as raising his hand against a 
grandfather, Cota declared, thus to strike down 
the venerable friend who had helped to raise his 
family; but — The narrator, with the odd facial 
and shoulder contortion of the Mexicans, de- 
picted his horror of the yawning abyss below 
and the necessity of immediate, desperate action 


trembling violently ; but now that his brain served 
him true, he could shoot despite their shaking. 

Dropping the muzzle of the gun as if for a low 
shot, he lined his sights; with a quick move- 
ment he jerked the weapon upward and pulled 
the trigger as the bear crossed a point where a 
bullet would wound deeply. 

There was a soft, fleshy thud as the bullet 
struck into the vitals; the bear whirled as if to 
bite the wound, and his hind quarters slipped 
from the edge of the cliff. 

With Herculean scrambling and seratching, the 
great brute struggled to draw himself back to 
the trail; the Mexican fired for the spinal column, 
the bullet whacked into bone, and the grizzly, with 
a hoarse cry, rolled backward into the chasm. 

Cota had all his wits about him now. He 
examined Pinto carefully, that help 
must be obtained to raise him to his feet in 
safety, and set off on the back trail. 

But when the path had wound away from the 
precipice, he seated himself under a pine ina 
peaceful, shaded valley, and found 
himself twitching from head to foot and scared 
beyond comprehension. And after Pinto’s fox 
trot had put many miles between him and the 


decided 


suddenly 


scene of peril, the tremors would occasionally 
overtake him. Even now, although many years 
are passed, he would not meet a grizzly on a 
trail that cuts into the face of a bulging precipice 
—no, not for all the herds and flocks and fields 
of Lower California, 
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United States, and was one of the first justices 
of the United States Supreme Court. At his 
second funeral addresses were made by Andrew 
Carnegie, rector of St. Andrew’s University, 
Glasgow, of which Wilson was a graduate; by 
Alton B. Parker, who represented the bar of 
America; and by William H. Moody, Attorney- 
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country. But the War Department thinks it has | lies in the general glorification of financial success. 
found a way out of the difficulty. Striking force | There are many who admire the “smart”? man 
is the product of the mass, or weight, of the who carries through what he undertakes, and 
projectile multiplied by the speed with which it | they do not care whether his methods are honor- 
travels. In order to lengthen the life of coast-| able or not. The man who enters upon office 
defense guns the pressure, which means speed, | poor and leaves it rich is envied by these persons. 
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JAMES WILSON, STATESMAN AND JURIST. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
M™ large employers of labor—textile manu- 
facturers, steel-mills and railroad companies 


—have raised the wages of their workmen without | 


pressure on the part of labor. 
signs of prosperity. 
as much as it did, the increase of wages gives a 


This is one of the | 
Since a dollar does not buy | 


| General of the United States, who represented 
| the nation. 


health and sign it “house physician and quali- 


fied nurse,” as the Queen of Roumania has 
done. King Carol has been ill for a year, and 





ot every wife can issue a bulletin to the| 
press concerning the state of her husband’s | guns now in use. In this way the same range | and moving sight is there than a gray head, once 


in recent months has been in extreme pain. | 


The queen, in her bulletin, signed “Dr. Carmen 


Sylva,” says, “I jealously insist on sharing no | 


part of his nursing with any one else, and I 
| never had a better patient. It is a pity no one 
|ean glance at the peace of this sick-chamber.” 
| She has had previous experience as a nurse, for 
| in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 she devoted 
herself to the care of the wounded soldiers. 
| Although ordinary wives do not issue bulletins, 
they do nurse both husbands and children through 


many illnesses. 
& 


& 


share of the prosperity to labor. | 


ye onsegy are uncanny vessels. 
shown their capacity for drowning their | 
crews in peaceful manceuvers, and as an English | 
paper puts it, in time of war they are cowardly | 
weapons, for they strike below the belt. There | 
are those who believe that submarines should be 
ruled out of “civilized” warfare, and that the 
floating mine should go with them. 

here are still some persons who are not anxious 

to have an automobile. ‘Two well-known 
residents of Madrid started from that city on a | 
journey to Paris last month mounted on asses, in 
protest against the reckless speed of the auto- 
mobile-drivers. Each ass was named after a 
noted auto-maker, and the riders carried banners 
inscribed, “ Donkeys are better than automobiles.” 
—— Roosevelt saluted the Porto Ricans as 

“fellow citizens.’’ ‘They are not really that, 
nor under the judicial decisions are they aliens ; | 
yet they must be naturalized to become American 
citizens. But in spite of their anomalous position 
among the peoples of the earth, they are in a real 
sense under the American flag. Meanwhile they 
ean take courage from the President’s expressed 
intention to use his efforts to secure to them 
actual citizenship. 


pane newspapers are paying splendid compli- 
ments to the kind of ambassadors America 
has sent to the mother country when they demand 
that the government send to Washington a man 
like James Russell Lowell, Joseph H. Choate or 
Whitelaw Reid to represent British interests. 
‘They seem to think the need of the times is an 
ambassador from the British to the American 
nation rather than an envoy of the British gov- 
ernment to do business with the American State 
Department. 


he establishment of parliamentary government 
in countries accustomed to autocracy is not 
easy. Russia is having trouble over the problem. 
In Persia the people are accusing the leaders of 
the reform movement of seeking selfish ends, and 
they have no confidence in the proceedings of 
their house of representatives. In Montenegro, 
where the first parliament was recently organized, | 
the legislators voted lack of confidence in the 
government the othér day, the cabinet resigned, 
and parliament adjourned. 
Oo” group of government employés, at least, 
must be admitted to do their work at small 
expense. The engineers of the land-oftice during | 
the last fiscal year surveyed eight and one-half | 
million acres of public land, at an average cost | 
of four and one-half cents an acre. Even this is 
an increase over the expense in previous years, 
which has been three and one-half and four and | 
one-third cents. The reason is that most of the 
level, accessible and easily surveyed land has 
been disposed of. That which has to be sur- 
veyed now is mountainous or inaccessible, and 


consequently the cost is greater. 
A striking appeal to the well-to-do owner of a | 
motor-car who exceeds the speed limit was 
made recently by the police commissioner of 
Boston. ‘lhe number of policemen is limited. 
When they are detailed to watch motor -car 
drivers they are withdrawn from their proper 
duty of guarding homes and preventing disorder, 
Business men and professional men rich enough 
to own motor-cars have property which needs | 
police protection. They sacrifice part of this 
protection by keeping some of the police on the | 
watch for their offenses against the road laws. | 
As the commissioner says, they ought to be | 
ashamed of the consequences of their action. 





| 
a month the body of James Wilson was re- 


moved from its resting-place in Edenton, | 
North Carolina, where he died, and taken to 
Philadelphia, where it was reinterred beside the 
body of his wife, in Christ Church yard. James 
Wilson was one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Ile took a prominent part as 
a delegate from Pennsylvania in the convention 
of 1787 that formed the Constitution of the 


They have | 


|} of American shipping. 


CHILDREN SINGING. 


I hear the voices of children singing, 
And that means love. 
Laurence Hope. 
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INVESTING THE SURPLUS ABROAD. 
ntil within a few years the whole of the 
U surplus earnings of the United States was 
invested at home. There were thousands 

of enterprises for the development of agriculture, 
manufactures and transportation that were more 
attractive than foreign undertakings. There are 


| such opportunities still; but the wealth of the 


country has increased so greatly that the indus- 
tries are seeking foreign markets, and capitalists 
are searching the world over for the most profit- 
able places to invest their surplus. 

The other day a company in which Americans 
are largely interested secured a concession for 
developing two and a half million acres of the 
Congo region. The company secures the rights 
to the india-rubber trade of the district, and 
mining and railroad rights as well. 

That there are other fields the development of 
which will benefit the whole country as well 
as the immediate investors, the Secretary of State 
indicated in his recent address at Kansas City 
on South American opportunities. The trade 
of the United States with South America is 
insignificant in comparison with South American 
trade with Europe. 

The easiest way to get from New York to 
Buenos Aires is by way of Liverpool, which 
involves two crossings of the ocean. Secretary 
Root said, what is evident to every one, that 
there ought to be more steamship lines between 


North and South America, and that they should | 


be owned by citizens of the United States. Some 
new lines have lately been opened, or are about 
to be opened, between Brazil and New York; 
between Peru and Panama, with the intention 
of extending to New York; and between Argen- 
tina and Europe. But they are enterprises of 
foreign and not American capital. 

Mr. Root suggested that if the government 
should subsidize ships new lines would be opened. 
There is no doubt of this; but there are many 
persons who object to subsidies, and think that 
the protective tariff is responsible for the decline 
Whatever the cause 
may be, it is important that it be removed. 
the American flag will fly at the masthead of 
ships carrying the products of American farms 
and factories to the people who need them, and 
the American surplus will find use at home in 
developing industries for a foreign market. 
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THE LIFE OF BIG GUNS. 


ith the invention of smokeless powder 
W for use in the big guns of war-ships 
and coast defenses, a problem presented 
itself to ordnance officers which was unknown 
to their predecessors of the days of black powder 
and smooth-bore guns. 
The problem is the prolongation of the life of 
the guns. All modern artillery is rifled; that is, 


}each gun has a series of spiral grooves cut 


on its interior surface. ‘The grooves impart a spin 
to the projectile, as it is forced from the gun, and 
the effect is to keep the point headed forward. 
By this means its range, accuracy and penetra- 
tion are enormously increased. 

The great value of smokeless powder is the 
increased velocity which it gives to the shell, 
but velocity is attained at the expense of a tre- 
mendous increase of temperature of the burning 
gases. The high temperature, in turn, erodes, 
or burns out, the metal of the gun itself, so that 
the rifling at the breech is soon destroyed. The 
gun then becomes inaccurate and therefore use- 
less. 

The War Department of the United States 
has found that the big thirteen-inch guns now 


| 
| 


must be reduced. To maintain the same striking They applaud his ability, and forget the moral 


foree, accordingly, the mass of the shell must be | 
increased, 

The War Department is planning to substitute | 
fifteen- or sixteen-inch guns for the thirteen-inch | 


and penetration will be preserved, and the life | 
of the guns advanced from sixty shots to one 
hundred and twenty. 
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THE SECRET OF USEFULNESS. 


We need, each and all, to be needed, 
To feel we have something to give. 
Lucy Larcom. 
& 


ABJECT POVERTY. 


nervous speaker at a charity club, while 
A making a plea for a woman in need, by a | 
slip of the tongue as happy as it was un- | 
conscious, said, “Mrs. B. is in very destitute | 
circumstances, having lost her mind!” If we 
were to help by subscription all the sufferers | 





shipwreck that he has made of his life. 

They forget that in the long run a man reaps 
what he sows; that unfaithfulness in early life 
means contempt in oldage. What more pathetic 


honored, bowed in disgrace over the disclosure 
of a life of indifference to the finer moral stand- 
ards! 

The great mass of the people are honest ; they - 
abhor fraud and deceit; but they have great 
patience with the vagaries of any public servant 
in whose honesty of purpose they have confidence. 
The unfaithful servant may prosper for a while, 
but the day of reckoning surely comes. 
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WHERE THE POWER LIES. 


arly in October British soap-manufacturers 
formed a combination like what we know 

in America as a trust. Six weeks later 

the members of the combination announced that 
“the working arrangement entered into by the 


from that misfortune, our incomes would truly 


| leading soap-makers of the United Kingdom has 


be Ges, Ber bern te gts be chiefly | been received with such disfavor by the trade 
bestowed upon those in ee hospitals. | and the public as to make it unworkable, and it 

tp wenn who to all intents and purposes | has been decided to terminate the arrangement.” 
has lost her mind is too common in town and| Newspapers, tradesmen and consumers had 
country. She has in place of the vigorous and | ynited to defeat the combination. One need not 
capable organ in question an automatic machine, ‘approve the methods of boycott resorted to by 
which grinds over and over again the same idea. | the retailers, or the favors shown by newspapers 


Then | 











mounted in most of the seacoast defenses are | 


good for no more than sixty shots before they 
are worn out. The expense of the guns is so 
great that this is a serious matter. 

The striking force of the projectile cannot be 
reduced without weakening the defenses of the 





The idea may be “what to wear,” or ‘“‘what to 
eat,” or ‘“‘where to go.”’ Sometimes it is a com- 
bination of all these. But as soon as the woman 
is called on for opinion or action outside her fixed 
limit, she reveals her destitute circumstances— 
“having lost her mind!” 

Poverty closes many doors to those who endure 
it, but it leaves open many others. The poorest 
may occasionally feast upon the beauties of 
nature, of art, and of friendship. But the desti- 
tution of the victim of this poverty of mind is 
complete. The generous impulse, the thrill at 
sight of stars or sea or mountain, the uplift from 
essay or poem are denied to this poor creature. 
She must live with her clothes and her food— 
in poverty none the Jess abject because it is un- 


conscious. 
7 the heartfelt gift by man to man, wrote 
with fine scorn of 

The organized charity, scrimped and iced, | 

In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ. | 
Personal direct charity must always appeal to | 
the imagination, and the thought of it kindles the | 
soul in the Christmas season. But organized | 
charity has more than justified its scientific 
methods. 

At a recent conference a leader in modern 
charity said that in the hardest struggles against 
want and pauperism one finds, in every case, a 
charity-organization man or woman, with the 
cordial consent of all other parties to the game, 
at the bottom of the heap, holding the ball hard 
when the whistle blows. Passing from this pic- 
turesque figure, which patrons of football will | 
understand, he showed the need of investigating 
cases, not so much to see if applicants are worthy | 
as to see what they need. 

“Tf you were dealing with a pocket, investiga- 
tion would not be necessary. All you would 
need to do would be to fill itup. If you were 
dealing with a stomach, somewhat the same 
thing would be true.” 

But charity is dealing with a soul, and we 
know that often the best thing to give a soul is | 
encouragement to activity. We bestow alms | 
now by trying to make the beggar something | 
more than a beggar, by opening a way for him to | 
be useful to himself and to others. The giving | 
of alms, even the fine gift of Sir Launfal, fs | 
crude as compared with the delicate work that | 
organized charity, which sounds so cold, in 
reality accomplishes by devotion and intelligence. | 
i i than that the art of government consists in | 

being honest. If one gives a little thought | 
to the subject he will be surprised to discover | 
that nearly all failures in government can be 
traced to dishonesty of one kind or another. 
Either the politicians seeking office have not | 
been honest with the people in appealing for | 
votes, or the men in office have sought their per- | 
sonal profit rather than the general good. | 

The recent indictments of public officers in | 
different parts of the country have called renewed 
attention to the evils that follow betrayal of trust. 
Men have used their official influence for their 
private gain. They have regarded the power 
put in their hands not as a trust to be adminis- | 
tered for the good of all, but as an opportunity 
to enrich themselves, or to advance their political 
fortunes at the expense of the public. This sort | 
of conduct is what John C. Calhoun once called 
an attack on the “very essence of a free govern- | 
ment.”’ ; 

One of the gravest evils of the present time | 
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MODERN CHARITY. a 


wenty years ago an Irish poet, celebrating 
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THE UNFAITHFUL SERVANT. 
homas Jefferson never spoke a truer word 





| instruments of another system. 


| to “independent” soap-makers in the matter of 
| advertising, which contributed to make the allied 
| firms dissolve their agreement. But it may be 
| noted with satisfaction that the chief power 
| against the trust was the public, and that the 
| combination was undone not by legal or political 
| measures, or by any ethical principle, but simply 
| by the fact that popular opposition made it ‘‘un- 
workable.” ‘The public did not like the com- 
bination, and they made the manufacturers feel 
| their strong disapproval of it. 

Wherever an organized and artificial evil shows 
| itself and is recognized in time, spontaneous 
| opposition on the part of public opinion can often, 
if not always, break it up, although politics, law 
and mere ethics fail. Even where the consumer 
has not the weapon of competition, as in the case 
of railroad companies with unique franchises, 
the people can force attention to their just 
demands if they will. 

Cartoonists are fond of representing the common 
people as a sorry, wizened little man. In this 
country as in England his arm and voice are 
mighty if he but uses them. 
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n excellent lesson in finance is set by the ex- 
perience of the government with the silver 
peso, coined for use in the Philippine Islands. 
When first coined its face and bullion value were 
fifty cents, but silver has increased in value, and 
the peso is worth fifty-six cents to-day as silver 
bullion. Consequently speculators in the islands 
are sending the coins to Hongkong to be melted, 
making a profit of twelve per cent. on the trans- 
action. The approaching disappearance of the 
coin from circulation illustrates what economists 
know as Gresham’s law. Sir Thomas Gresham 
first called the attention of Queen Elizabeth to the 
fact that a superior kind of currency has a ten- 
dency to disappear as soon as an inferior kind 
which will do the same work is introduced, or 
when the bullion value of the coin is more than 
its face value. To keep the peso in circulation 
the government is considering a reduction of its 


weight. 
N“ light on conditions in China was shed by 
some recent remarks of Bishop Bashford, a 
missionary to that country. He said that for the 
last three years a million copies of the Bible have 
been sold annually to the Chinese; that the Bible 
and the book of Confucius are taught together in 
schools all over the empire ; and an imperial decree 
requires the people to observe Sunday. “There 
has been nothing like it,” said the bishop, “since 
Constantine adopted Christianity in Rome.” He 
said also that China to-day is where Japan was 
fifteen or twenty years ago, and that the Chinese 
are awakening rapidly. He called them the Anglo- 
Saxons of the Orient, and declared that they are 
tougher, ruggeder and more persistent than the 
Japanese, and are able to drive out the Japanese 
any time when it comes to competition in com- 
merce or to the long struggle for the mastery. 


y signing a treaty which embodies the prin- 

ciple of free and mutual intercommunications 
of all systems of wireless telegraphy, the confer- 
ence in Berlin came to the conclusion suggested 
in a recent Companion that the “air is free.””, The 
difficulty arose from the refusal of one company 
to allow its operators to take messages sent from 
Mutual exclu- 
siveness hampered the service of wireless teleg- 
raphy to navigation, and especially to the war 
and navy departments of the nations. Certain 
reservations in the treaty were made necessary 
by contracts which exist between telegraph com- 
panies and the governments of England and Italy. 
The new treaty will not interfere with the right of 
a company to refuse to receive and transmit mes- 
sages of a purely private character sent by another 
company. 


novelty on the streets of Pittsburg which may 
become a familiar spectacle on the streets of 
other cities is a combination “auto-trolley” ear. 
It is a freight truck with a trolley which can be 
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put in contact with the street railway’s trolley 
wire, and a special method of connecting with the 
rail for the return current. The car rolls along 
with its rubber tires on the street-car rails as 
readily as a trolley-car. It carries in addition a 
storage battery capable of running it thirty-five 
miles. When it is necessary to’turn from the 
track the trolley is automatically switched from 
the motors and the battery switched on. It is 
evident that passenger autos thus equipped could 
furnish service for streets away from trunk trolley 
lines not otherwise accessible, and it does’ not 
.seem impossible that a meter service could be 
arranged by which each car licensed by the trolley 
company would automatically register the current 
drawn from the wire, so that graduated payments 
might be made. A special trolley wire at the side 
of the street for the use of such vehicles would 
not be an impossible arrangement to be brought 
about in the continual readjustment of city traffic, 
thus providing an electric truck service less ex- 
pensive than one dependent entirely upon storage 
batteries. 
. & % 


THE CONQUERING OF THE DRAGON. 


— the sunny vista of Edith Bartlett’s six 
months of married life there had been but a 
single shadow—the always possible and often 
imminent, although as yet unrealized, appear- 
ance of Will’s Aunt Sarah. 









Will himself could say little to dispel Edith’s | 


fears, since all through his boyhood his Aunt 
Sarah’s visits had been honors dearly paid for, 
and he had many memories of the trepidation, 


anxiety and even tears that preceded her arrivals | 


and followed her departures. 

“You can’t explain such things,” he said. “She 
isn’t rich, and she has no reason to claim any 
special social position, yet every one defers to 
her. One would fancy that in some previous stage 
of existence she had been a Grand Mogul, and 
hadn’t got over the habit.” 


“Well,” Edith finally declared, with spirit, “I’m | 


not going to worry any more over Great-Aunt 
Sarah! When she comes, I’ll give her the best I 
have, but I’m not going to treat her differently 
from other people, and I’m not going to let her 
spoil the whole year.” 

But in spite of her brave declaration Edith would 
have been reluctant to confess how many days 
she had dressed for her possible guest, or how 
many loaves of cake she had baked for Aunt 
Sarah. Then one morning, when her younger 
sister had come over to help her put up jelly, the 
blow fell. 

“It’s a terrible old lady!” Milly whispered, ex- 
citedly, after answering the bell. ‘“She’s coming 
right out here; she insisted, and I couldn’t do a 
thing with her.” 

Edith turned fairly white; then apron, grape- 
Stained hands and all, she advanced to meet her 
guest. 

“You are Will’s Aunt Sarah, I know,” she said. 
“I am Edith, and this is my sister Milly. If you 
won’t mind, I’m going to entertain you right here 
in the kitchen, Aunt Sarah, until this grape jelly 
is done.” 

Aunt Sarah surrendered her wraps and accepted 
a kitchen chair, and her sharp eyes took in every- 
thing. Edith, her hands trembling, finished her 
jelly and set the table for luncheon. There were 





only poached eggs, fresh gingerbread, jelly and 
tea, but Edith offered it without excuse or apology. | 


After luncheon she showed Aunt Sarah the house 
and her pretty linen and china. 


her guest had finally departed by the afternoon | 


coach that she broke down. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





and people began clambering out, but as they | 
went one of the girls regained her tongue. 

“My word!” she said, audibly. “Did you ever 
hear any one yell like that woman? The other 
one must be stone-deaf.” 
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A Gift to Subscribers for 
the New Year. 





SECOND PANEL. 


THE COMPANION CALENDAR IS A GIFT PRE- 
SENTED TO EACH SUBSCRIBER WHO PAYS THE 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1907. 

THIS YEAR IT TAKES THE FORM OF FOUR 
PANELS WHICH ARE LOOSELY BOUND TOGETHER 
WITH RIBBON. AND EACH OF WHICH CARRIES 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE—VENETIAN SEAS, SING- 
ING BIRDS, BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN, THE VILLAGE 
SMITHY. EACH SUBJECT IS ONE WHICH LENDS 
ITSELF TO CHARMING SENTIMENT AND BEAU- 
TIFUL EFFECTS OF COLOR, AND NO OPPORTU- 
NITY HAS BEEN NEGLECTED BY THE EMINENT 
ARTISTS WHO HAVE PAINTED THE PICTURES. 

AND THE CALENDAR PROPER IS ADAPTED 
TO PRACTICAL USE. IT IS GIVEN PLENTY OF 
ROOM, AND THE FIGURES ARE LARGE AND 
BOLD ENOUGH TO BE EASILY READ. 


nt 
Best Wishes of the Season. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES OF “THE 
BEST WISHES OF. THE SEASON” (SEE PAGE 
647 OF THIS ISSUE) IS REPRINTED, IN COLORS, 
WITH APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS, 
ON THE FINEST FOLDING BRISTOL- BOARD. 
THESE WILL BE MAILED TO READERS OF THE 
COMPANION IN THE ORDER OF APPLICATION 
AT THE RATE OF TWO CENTS A COPY. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





LIFE, NOT DEATH. 





here is much difference in the psychological | 
effect of the two ideas, “life’’ and “death.’ 


It was only when | This was illustrated, says the writer of “Letters 


| lett, who was wounded on the Fredericksburg 


“My apron was stained, and the library wasn’t | | Pike in 1864. 


dusted, and she doesn’t eat gingerbread!” she | 
sobbed. “Oh, why did she have to come to-day!’ 

The next morning a note arrived from Aunt 
Sarah. It was brief, but wonderfully satisfactory, 
and banished the shadow forever. 


“Dear Nephew William. 
has common sense. 


I like your wife. She 
Give her my love. 
“Yr. aff. aunt, 
“Sarah Williams.” 
Ca) a 


A LESSON THAT FAILED. 


hree rollicking, hatless young girls peered into 

the crowded “‘bus.” “Room? Of course there’s 
room!” one of them cried, at the top of her voice. 
“You hop in and stand up, Sally and Peg, and I'll 
climb up here with the driver. More ways than 
one to kill a cat, and we’ve got to go in this bus or 
miss our dinner at the hotel.’’ 

The passengers shrunk into themselves as the 
two girls wedged their way in, and away the bus 
clattered down the village street with its load of 
“resorters,” most of whom had been spending a 
morning on the beach, and were on their way back 
to the summer hotel. 

Immediately the girl seated with the driver 
began a giggling conversation with her friends 





inside the bus, shouting questions and answers | 


through the small front window, while everybody 
else within subsided into enforced silence. 


The faces of the listening passengers were a | 


study. Some were amused; 
One—that of a middle-aged, refined-looking lady 
with twinkling eyes—changed gradually from 
annoyance to determination. Then she turned to 
a gentle woman beside her, and in strident, ear- 
splitting tones, called out: 

“Say, Mary, I’m real glad we went down on the 
beach this morning, aren’t you? *Twas so lovely 
there! You must write Henry all about it. We'll 
go again to-morrow. And Robby got quite sun- 
burned, didn’t he? Just look at those freckles on 
his nose!” 

The last was screamed in crescendo, and sun- 
burned Robby, from across the bus, gazed with 
bulging eyes and open mouth at his lady aunt. 
Never in his life had he heard tones like this from 
her lips. “Mary,” 
ishment. The startling lesson, coming without 
warning, stunned her, and instead of realizing 
that she was expected to help it along by shouting 
back an answer, she simply stared. 

In the aisle, the noisy gigglers, their own voices 
silenced for the instant by this piercing new one, 
stared, too, unconscious of the lesson intended. 


With a jerk the bus drew up in front of the hotel, | species of frie ndship!” 


some disgusted. | 


| although it isn’t a letter, it is a letter, and I’m 


too, seemed dumb with aston- | 


| bound with a 


| to consciousness. 


| 
| 
| from a Surgeon,” in the case of Gen. Frank Bart- 


General Bartlett was brought to the surgeon 
| bleeding profusely from a wound in his head. He 
was unconscious, and white as death. The sur- | 
geon called his name, but could not rouse him. | 

Passing his finger into the wound, he found the | 
ball had not penetrated the bone, but had simply 
cut an artery, in the sealp. This the surgeon 

igature. He laid the general on the 
ground and completed dressing the wound. 

“No harm done, old boy!” he shouted. “This is | 
only a flesh- wound, You will be all right when I 
take a stitch or two.’ 

The good news seemed to bring General Bartlett 

He rallied completely. 

“TI thought I was done for,” he said. “Well, if 
I’m all right, here goes!” | 
Before the surgeon could stop him he was in 
the saddle and riding at best gait of his horse | 

back to the front again. 
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| 
| 
AN UNRULY MEMBER. | 


B somed Bates was discovered in the post-office, 
searching his pockets for coin that was not | 
there. “The tongue,” said the good, absent- 
minded doctor, gazing ruefully at the big envelope 
in his hand, “is indeed an unruly member. Mine 
has just cost me twelve cents.” 


“How’s that?” asked Bodley. } 
“Why,” returned the doctor, “here is a calendar 
that my wife gave me to mail to her cousin in 
Brooklyn. There? s only a four-cent stamp on it, 
and — | 
“Well,” demanded Bodley, “isn’t four cents 
enough? A calendar’s third-class matter, isn’t it?” 
“This one was,” returned the doctor, sadly, 
“but it isn’t any more. In a moment of abstrac- 
tion I applied my tongue to the flap. The envelope | 
being sealed, this calendar—for all it is most atro- 
ciously painted —is now first-class matter; and 


obliged to pay letter rates. Just lend me twelve | 
cents, please.” | 
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NOT THE RIGHT KIND. 


—o politicians who have reduced public 
office to an exact science find the independent 
voter a sad stumbling-block —a fact which is | 
amusingly disclosed by a story found in the recent | 
life of the late George Monro Grant, the eminent | 
Canadian educator and clergyman. 

Toward the end of Sir John Macdonald’s life he 
and Principal Grant, then the head of Que en’s | 
College, met at dinner ‘at the house of the premier’s | 
brother: -in-law, Protessor Williamson. 

“How I wish, ” the premier said to the principal, 


| “that you would be a ste ady friend of mine. 


“My dear Sir John,” the principal replied, “I 
| have always ‘supported you when you were right.’ 
The premier’s eyes twinkled, and he laid his | 
hand upon the shoulder of the principal. 
My dear man,” said he, “I have no use for that 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 


| frice” whitens the teeth without injury. (Adr. 














wen” LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


on our railroad wire and the railroad 
company will give you a good joh, a pass 
to it, and then refund to you the tuition 
you have paid us. Expenses low. Wor 
f board uf you wish. Forty 
page catalogue free on request. 
VALENTINE’sS SCHOOL 
v OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Janesville, w isconsi a. 





LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


can be mastered in your spare moments. Write us, 
mentioning this advertisement, and receive abso- 
lutely free our 200-page handbook describing our 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING COURSE 


and over 60 others, including Mechanical, Civil, 
Electrical and every other phase of Engineering 
work. This is your opportunity. Write now. 

anaes SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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GREAT SALE OF 


Ladies’ Shirt-Waists 
and Underwear 


To Advertise the 
OPENING OF OUR NEW BUILDING 


We Announce a Sale of Advance Sqrtes Styles 
of Shirt-Waists and 









Muslin Underwear at 


Waist Prices Heretofore 
No.506 Unknown. 
98e. No. 506. 


This hand- 
some Waist is 
made of good 
quality white 
lawn. The 
front shows 
elaborate em- 
broidery in 
openwork 
and blind ef- 
fect. Buttons 
in back. Long 


made of em- 
broidery and 
trimmed with 
lace. 


SIZES 
32 to 44 bust. 
Wonderful Value. 
PRICE -- 98 cents. 
POSTAGE 10 cents. 
Remit by P. O. Money-Order, Express Mon- 
ey-Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 
Our new eleven-story building enables us 
to carry an enormous stock, which means 
the prompt filling of all orders. 
Send us atrial order. You have much to gain and 
nothing to lose. Remember, we refund - our 
money if you are not entirely satisfie 
Write to-day for our new White Goods Cata- 
logue, sent free on request. It illustrates over 
50 advance Spring styles of Shirt- Waists and 
Muslin Undergarments at most attractive prices. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


219 West 24th Street, New York. 











Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 




















is most homelike when filled with music 
—when sons from college and girls 
from boarding-school gather round 


The 


Piano 


and rehearse the old songs which, 
as children, they used to sing. 


Allthe fire and enthusiasm of young 
and vigorous life find response in the 
rich, full, free tones of this piano. 
Once placed in a home, it becomes 
immediately the source of that home’s 
most joyful moments—the center of 
its most happy and most spiritual life. 
A home without a Packard lacks even 
more than a home without a hearth. 


Where you can hear the Packard Piano 


and descriptive catalogue showing the 
latest artistic cases will be mailed 
to any address on request. Write us. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY, 
Dept. M. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Goodness of 
EIN2Z Mince Meat 


Doesn’t it make your mouth water to 
think of the exquisite flavor of luscious 
mince pie? 

Well, that’s the kind of pie Heinz Mince 
Meat makes, only there’s more than mere 
flavor to the Heinz story. 


Prepared in model kitchens by neat uni- 
formed workers, Heinz Mince Meat is the 
exemplification of purity, the standard for 
all that is good, It is composed of the 
choicest meat; the richest white suet; large 
juicy, flawless apples; Four Crown Valencia 
confection raisins, carefully seeded; plump 
Grecian currants, each one thoroughly 
cleansed; Leghorn candied citron, orange 
and lemon peel and the purest spices. 

Imagine all these, prepared with the 
most exacting care, blended so skillfully 
that the flavor leaves nothing to be desired, 
and you have an excellent idea of 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Can any thoughtful housewife give a 
good reason for making her own mince 
meat when such an economical luxury as 
Heinz Mince Meat is at hand? 

Sold everywhere in glass jars, stone crocks, 


and tins of convenient size. Let us send 
you a copy of “The Spice of Life.” 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York 


Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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ARE YOU GOING 
it HOME? i 


f f \A 









RY HUGH J. HUGHES. 


A you going back for Christmas to the valley 
where the stars 

Rise clear above the mountains, crowned with | 
timber lattice-bars ; | 

Where the farmsteads nestle closely up against | 
the hills’ ascent, | 

Aud the brook creeps hither—thither—in its maze | 
of wilderment? 





Are you going home for Christmas to the old house | 
by the tree; | 

To the old folks waiting — waiting — through the 
many years that be; 

To the faces and the memories and phantoms 
that recall 

The musie of the summers before you left it all? 


The eyes are growing dimmer that look down the 
valley side, 

Evermore a watching—watching—for a swinging 
boyish stride ; 

The hair is growing whiter and the faces thin and 
drawn 

Of those who mid the twilight stand waiting for 
the dawn. 


Lock up the shop—the office! Go back your 
thousand ways 

Along the lines of living to boyhood’s dawning 
days! 

Go set the old home ringing with laughter’s music- 
bars, 

And find your lost youth waiting in the valley 
*neath the stars. 
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COMFORTED. 
BY EMMA A. LENTE. 


he angel took the little child, 
And bore bim past the shining ranks 
Of singers and of harpers, past 
_ The golden streets and lilied banks, 
Unto a quiet, restful place, 
Where Mary sat, with wistful eyes 
And tender smile and outstretched hands, 
To welcome him to Paradise! 





He was so small and mother-lost, 
So dazzled, and so half-afraid, 
He could not bear the bliss of heaven, 
Or view the hosts in white arrayed, 
Until the clasping, loving arms 
And gentle voice dispelled his fears, 
And dimmed the memory of pain, 
And dried the last faint trace of tears. 


He nestled close against the heart— 
The mother-heart where Christ once lay, 
And felt the blessedness of peace 
Balm all his hurts and griefs away ; 
And Mary sang until he smiled, 
And rocked him till with life elate 
He faced the wonders and the joys 
And splendors of his high estate! 
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THE CRUELTY OF A GIFT. 


RS. ANDREWS completed her 
~Z Christmas shopping and re- 
turned home satisfied. 

‘**T have remembered every 
one,’’ said she, ‘‘and I am 
just sure they will all like 
my gifts. I came very near 
forgetting Mrs. Clyde, and I 
am so glad I thought of her. She is a member 
of our church and such a good woman, and she 
has not many people to think of her. I bought 
her a beautiful copy of Channing’s ‘Symphony.’ 
Mrs. Freer paints them so beautifully in water- 
colors, and she needs the money, too. I bought 
one to help her, and then it occurred to me that 
it was just the thing to give to Mrs. Clyde. I 
know she will enjoy it; she is a woman of such 
good taste, and so brave, besides.’’ 

Mrs. Andrews told all this and much more 
to her husband and daughters at the tea-table 
one evening just before Christmas, and both 
she and they thought well of her gifts in 
general, and of this one in particular. 

With very different feelings Mrs. Clyde opened 
the package on Christmas morning. She had 
few presents, and most of them were from | 
sources readily recognizable. This one was a 
surprise, and when Mrs. Andrews’ card dropped | 
out it brought a momentary thrill of satisfaction 
that a member of her own church not otherwise | 
related to her had remembered her with a 
Christmas gift; but when she found what the 
little flat package contained her cheeks flushed, 
and she gave way to tears that were at once 
sad and resentful. The card was beautiful, | 
but its every word stabbed her to the heart: | 
To live content with small means; to seek ele- 
gance rather than luxury, and refinement rather | 
than fashion; to be worthy, not respectable; and 
wealthy, not rich; to study hard, think quietly, 
talk gently, act frankly; to listen to stars and 
birds, to babes and sages, with open heart; to bear | 
all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, 
hurry never; ... in a word, to let the spiritual, | 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the 
common. This is my symphony. 
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| frame. 


| opportunity to express her thanks in a more 


| his family were back in France. 
| American minister, arrived in Paris just after the 
| fall of Robespierre. 


| that all efforts for her release had failed. 


To live content with small means’ !?’ she | 
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his cart was bare. She waited to see how he 
would satisfy the second woman. 

When the last comer said, “I'll take it,” the 
huckster turned calmly to the owner of the 
cabbage, took it from her arms and handed it to 
the new customer. At the same time he took her 
dime from her fingers. 

As the first woman stood with mouth open, too 
astonished to protest, the second walked away. 
Then the woman deprived of her cabbage found 
voice to say, indignantly: 

“That was my cabbage! How —” 

The huckster interrupted her with: 

“Yes, ma’am, I know it. Here’s the dime I got 
you for it. You’re a nickel in.” 

“But I didn’t want to sell it.” 


read again. ‘‘What does Mrs. Andrews know | 
about living content with small means? She 
has everything that heart could wish, and I 
have to pinch and pinch to make ends meet. 

‘** *To seek elegance rather than luxury,’ and 
‘never to hurry’! To think that she should 
send such words to me, to whom neither ele- 
gance nor luxury is possible, and who must 
hurry from morning till night to see the chil- 
dren provided for; to do my own housework, 
and with all the rest to struggle to appear | 


respectable ! “Didn’t want to sell it!’* he exclaimed, in a sor- 

Tt ic ' , iled , | rowfultone. “Sure you did, when you could make 

It is cruel, cruel! It has just spoile my a profit like that. Never miss a chance to make 
Christmas! She did not even frame it, and if money, lady. That’s the way to get rich. 


“Here’s your dime,” and as the wenn, still 
” 


I used the card at all I should have to buy 4 qazed, took the dime, he said, “Git up, Bill! 


But I shouldn’t think of framing it. I 
could never bear to look at it and remember ; 
who sent it! It was a cruel thing to do!’’ 

This is the true story of the way in which 
one good woman tried to help two others at | 
Christmas time, and of how far she failed in 
the case of one of them. The gift was beauti- 
ful, the sentiment fine, but as a present from a 
rich woman to another who was morbidly sen- 
sitive and to whom‘the problem of providing 
daily bread for her children was a real one it 
could but bring sad and bitter reflections. 

Emerson said that our presents, for the most 
part, are lifeless, cold and barbarous, because 
they do not represent our lives. ‘‘The only 
true gift,’’ he added, ‘‘is a portion of thyself.’’ 
A gift that does not represent the personality 
of the giver may often bring pain rather than 
joy, while the simplest gift that is bestowed in 
the true spirit of love and sacrifice can seldom 
fail to awaken genuine gratitude. Christmas 
reminds us that every gift of God brings with 
it something of Himself, and this is preémi- | 
nently true of His Christmas gift tomen. The 
true spirit of Christmas will be realized in 
those remembrances that truly convey something 
of the life of the giver, and thus appeal to the 
heart of the receiver. 





BY EDITH - HOPE - KINNEY 


or fear one waif, this winter night, 
Should lack a garment’s fold, 
Bring forth fair vesture, warm and bright, 
Lest the dear Christ-child go cold! 


Nor let one hungry from your door 
Fare sorrowing unfed, 

The whitest loaf bring from your store, 
Lest the Christ-child faint for bread! 


Hush mirth, to hark, this blesséd eve, 
The wanderer’s weakest cry— 

The homeless at your hearth receive, 
Lest the Christ-child pass you by! 
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SOME “ARTISTIC” ATROCITIES. 


| ihe well-furnished home is now universally 
regarded among people of good taste as the 
home from which cheap ornamentation is 
eliminated; where the plain and solid furniture 
depends on its good lines, good material and per- 
fect construction for its beauty, and where there 
are no dust-collectors or useless objects. The New 
York Tribune records the conversation of several 
middle-aged ladies who were describing a less- 
advanced period. 


“T remember some of the fearful things we used 
to make to ‘beautify’ our homes. One of the 
things I prepared before my marriage to make 
my home beautiful was a clove apple,” said one. 
“T took a large red apple, stuck it so full of cloves 
that none of the apple was left visible, decorated 
it with a qoegoous red bow, and gave it a promi- 
nent and honored place on the chandelier of the 


front parlor.” 

Feng nahings exclaimed afriend. “But 
I don’t believe that for real, true art it would 
quite come up to some of my decorations. Did 
as of you ever make any crystallized grasses ?”’ 

shout of acquiescence went up from the 
group. 

“Gathered all the weeds for miles around our 
place,” said one, ‘and dipped them in alum until 
the whole family went around looking as if they 
had ung! bitten into a green persimmon.” 

“Ves,” said the author, “and when the process 
was over you hung them against the wall or put 
them ina vase on the mantelpiece —”’ 

“Right next to the scoop-shovel, artistically 
zilded, and adorned with a winter scene, paintec 
n oils and powdered with diamond-dust,” put in 
the teacher. 

“T used to be ‘long’ on photograph frames,”’’ 
said the woman physician. “I made them out of 
glue and coffee-berries, real triumphs of art, and 

made others out of broken glass, bits of cork 
and pieces of broken china. I cut out oval or 
square pieces of pasteboard, covered them with 
nice, thick, sticky glue, then pressed these things 
into it, covered them with a board and a piece of 
rock, and laid them away to dry.” 
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BY WAY OF THANKS. 


hat Lafayette’s services to this country are 
T still held in cherished memory is shown by 
the great value placed on relics of the gen- 
erous Frenchman. The marquis’s chaise, in good 
preservation, has just been placed in the Memorial 
Hall at Cincinnati. But America once had an 


practical and satisfactory form than by giving 
ovations or collecting souvenirs. Mr. Murat 
Halstead, in an article in the Cosmopolitan, gives 
an account of how James Monroe did the good 
turn which the marquis’s services deserved. 


Lafayette, favorite at court, a gay young soldier 
married at the age of sixteen, was an officer at the 
garrison of Metz when the impulse came on him 
to seek adventure in America. He came without 
leave, without the consent or the countenance of 
the French government. He was an enthusiast 
for humanity and liberty. What he did for Amer- 
ica every schoolboy knows. 

Later, when the war was over, the marquis and 
James Monroe, 


The news was brought to 
him that Madame Lafayette was in prison, and 


Monroe was placed in a delicate position, be- 
tween his official station and his sense of his 
country’s Obligation. In his report of the affair 
he declares that he is prepared to “go beyond the 
line of official reserve” to save the lady. Behind 
those dull lines of report there is a story full of 


interest. ¥- 
Monroe was not a man to weigh consequences | _ tw | were as useless as the worsted mottoes | 
when he bore in mind how much his nation owed | 224 knitted tidies, merely dirt-catchers,” said the 


first speaker. “No wonder that women hadn’t 


to Lafayette. An extremity we rez i r . ; 
“4 ie : emity was threatening, and time to take an interest in really important things. 


he “crossed the line.” 

Learning that Madame Lafayette was soon to 
be led to the guillotine, he sent his wife to La | 
Force prison in the official carriage of the legation. 
The trappings announced to every one the dignity 
of the American minister, then the only represent- 
ative in Paris of any of the nations of the earth. 

Mrs. Monroe og me her part with charming 
audacity. She did not go as a suppliant, but in 
state, demanding admittance. 

Madame Lafayette, expecting every moment a | 
summons to the scaffold, was told that the wife of 
the American minister wished to see her. Feeling 
hope of rescue, the poor woman fell sobbing at 
Mrs. Monroe’s feet. The wife of the minister 
raised her tenderly and spoke words of cheer. 
Then she announced in a tone which was heard 
by the officials that she would call the next day. 
When that time came, however, it was not neces- 
sary to keep her promise. 
had been released. 

She hastened immediately to the house of the 
a to express her gratitude for their timely 
aid. 


those dreadful gimerack things.” 
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WHERE LIFE IS SIMPLE. 
A” undying and peculiar charm lies in doing 


the unusual, declares Mrs. Grace Ellery 
Channing-Stetson in an article upon Italy, 
published in the New York Post. She describes 


not often go. 


party the hospitality of her home. 


Petrella Liris, a name like a bird-song, lies on 
the borders of the Abruzzi. “A pair of hours,’ 
said Margherita, in general terms, out of Rome, 
and then an hour or so beyond Tagliacozzo. 

“An hour north, south, east or west?” we asked. 

“Neither, signora; an hour straight up.” 

In Petrella we made the discovery that not only 
were we Margherita’s guests, but we were the 
guests of the village; for the village was but one 
extended home. 

Margherita led us into one fine old building 
which had once been a palace. From the coffere¢ 
ceiling nua strings of the beautiful yellow corn 
of Italy. argherita complacently pointed out a 
portion, observing, ‘‘This is my grantureo.” And 
presently, leading us into another house whose 
rafters were fine with such decorations, she re- 
marked again: 

. ‘Those are my sausage, my bacon, my smoked 
rig. 

Well, one could accept that; but when in the 
afternoon we came to a splendid chestnut grove, 
and Margherita casually pointed to two particu- 


Madame Lafayette 
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BUSINESS WAS HIS HABIT. 
nly a single cabbage remained of the wagon- 
load of produce with which the huckster 


O had started in. It was a good head, and 


the keen-witted huckster was alive to the chance 
of selling it, although the hour was late. As he 
glanced from side to side of the street, seeking 
wu purehaser, says a writer in the New York 
Sun, he was hailed from a doorway by a house- 
wife’s ery: 


“What are you selling?” 

“Whoa, Bill!” said the vender to his horse; and 
to the prospective customer he called, “Only one 
cabbage left, missus!” 

“Is it a good one?” she asked, from the curb. 

“Sure; as good as any ever came from Jersey.” 

“How much do you want for it?” ; 

“Tt’s worth a dime, lady, but I want to sel 
so you can have it for a nickel.” 

After pulling off some of the leaves to make 
sure the head was fresh and sound, the woman 
handed the huckster a nickel. The coin was 
transferred to his pocket, already well-filled, and 
the cabbage was placed in the woman’s arms. 


trees,” credulity began to halt. 

“How came they to be yours?” I asked. 

Margherita shrugged her shoulders. “Who 
knows? They have always been mine.” 

“You mean,” said I, “that no one else qould 
take chestnuts from your tree? They would just 
let it alone ?”’ 

“Ma che, of course!” said Margherita. 


1 out, 


“Who owns that land down there, Margherita?” 
I pointed to the great fields ripening with grain 


As she tutned to go, another woman who had | below. 
— up during the bargaining said to the mer- “That belongs to Petrella,” answered Marghe- 
chant: rita. 


“Got any cabbage ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am; one head left.’’ 

“How much is it?” 

“Ten cents.” 

“Is it a good head?” 

“Finest kind of Long Island cabbage.” | 

The woman who had me bought the last head 
of cabbage was astonished by his calm assertion 


“To whom in Petrella?” 

“Why, just to Petrella, the country of Petrella,” 
replied Margherita. “But those fields over across 
the valley belong to the next country.” 

There is no mayor in Petrella, there are no 


ion, but the torrents of rain and fresh mountain 
winds keep the place fresh and sweet. Nobody 





| The town of Matautu, on 
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shop, only a place where you can buy some cotton, 

and another where you can buy meat, fortune 

favoring. It may well be called “the happy 
) 


land of Italy.’ 
S not lacking in a sense of humor. This, says 
the author of “My South Sea Log,” gener- 
ally manifests itself in some form of buffoonery. 
one of the Samoan 
Islands, once boasted a “town fool’ named “Pulu- 
matau-tane-ese-Lava,” “The Superlatively Hand- 
some Bull.” They were always fond of the town 
fool, and to this one they gave especial latitude. 
One day there came to Matautu an English 
yacht on which were several titled gentlemen, 


one of whom soon became known to the natives 
for his extreme stinginess. He made a practice 


e & 


A POLYNESIAN JOKE. 


ome of the people of the South Sea Islands are 


| of offering not over two shillings for articles which 


al 


her visit to a mountain village where tourists do | 
This excursion was accomplished | can earry tucker for all that distance. 
| by the aid of Margherita, pearl of maid servants, t there is plenty of stations on the road, though?” 
who was born in the hills, and who offered the | 


larly fine trees and said, “These are my chestnut- | 


0 } f “Every- | 
body in the village has his trees; these are mine.” 


niblie offices, there is no police, there is no sanita- | 


were worth as high as fifty dollars. , So the natives 
dubbed him “Lima Vale,” ‘The Close-fisted.” 
One Sunday Lima Vale attended church at the 
mission, arrayed in frock coat and tall hat, al- 
though his fellow yachtsmen wore the usual white 
ducks of the South Seas. At the conclusion of the 
service, as he left the church, his lordship found 
his way obstructed by Pulumatau-tane-ese-Lava, 
who presented a striking picture. He wore the 
cast-off uniform of a German infantry captain, 
which was much too small for him. On his head 
was a battered “minstrel” white top-hat, lent to 
him by one of the yachtsmen. In his mouth was 
a long German i. His appearance caused an 
outburst of laughter, of which he took no notice. 
Striding up to his lordship, he took him by the arm, 
despite his energetic protests. 
“You are my brother,” he said in English, “and 
I shall now give you my name, Pulumatau-tane- 
ese-Lava, and I shall take yours, Lima Vale, 
which means the Stingy One.” : 
Throwing an English penny amidst the laughin 
natives, he added, in Samoan, “Go away, go00c 
eople, and enjoy yourselves with my and my 
} troiner’s benevolence.” 
| Then, despite the frantic struggles of his _lord- 
| ship to free himself from his tormentor, Pulu- 
|matau pulled his “‘brother’ down to the yacht’s 
boat and lifted him into it as if he were a child, 
adding insult to the injury by offering to exchange 
hats with him. . 
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AN ASTONISHED ‘“ FAKER.” 


he street “faker” who was selling cement 
near the steps of the court-house stood 
behind a little table on which, says the 
London Telegraph, was conspicuously displayed 
the sign, ‘A box of this cement given free to any- 
body who can break any of these apart.” 


There were spools, blocks of wood and other 
articles that had been cemented together. Most 
of them bore marks of having been struggled with 
by persons whose hands were grimy, in vain at- 
tempts to wrench the pieces apart. 

A swarthy little fellow who had stopped in front 
of the faker’s stand pointed to a round peg that 
appeared to have been dipped in the cement and 
driven into a good-sized chunk of wood, and asked 
him what would be the reward for pulling it out. 

“If you can pull that out,” said the pedler, “I'll 
give you a crown.” 

The peg pocomed a little more than a quarter 
of an inch above the block. 

The swarthy little fellow placed his left hand on 
the block to hold it down, took the peg between 
the thumb and forefinger of his right hand, and 
pulled it out with apparent ease, a portion of the 
wood coming away with i 

“Bless me!” ped th 
“What are you?” 

“Me Japanese dentist,” replied the little fellow, 
pocketing the silver and walking away with a grin 
on his face. 

Japanese dentists use their fingers for forceps, 
and a part of their training consists in exercises 
and work which develop an amount of power in 
their hands which would be incredible -if it were 
not so well authenticated. 


| 


t. 
e man behind the table. 
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A WET WALK. 


t is a foregone conclusion to the American 
schoolboy that the man who tries to walk any- 
where from Australia is doomed to a wetting; 

| but to some Australians, whom the author of 

“In Search of El Dorado” met, the obvious was 





All our time was taken up in making and dusting | not so apparent. 


“Say, boss,” said 
| far is it to the war’? 
| “South Africa is about seven thousand miles 

from here. Are bps thinking of going ?’’ 

“Well, some of the boys was talking that way, 
but none of us knew the country, or whether the 
track was to sunrise or sundown.” 

“Africa is west from here.” 

“Ts there enough water for horses on the trail?” 

“Man! You cross the ocean.” 

“Well, I reckon old Joyhorse, here, can cross 
anything; but it beats me to know how a feller 
I suppose 


one of them, suddenly, “how 


The traveller who was supplying the information 
| sought for an explanation which would conve 
meaning, and found it not; but a sudden sand- 
storm turned their thoughts from the subject. 
graves in a certain rural cemetery rotted 
off, and were raked up in the spring clean- 
ing; consequently, on Memorial day, when the 
delegation from the G. A. R. arrived with flags and 
appropriate floral decorations for their departed 
comrades, the decorating committee found itself 


somewhat in doubt as to which grave belonged to 
Captain Blodgett and which to Hannah Ericson. 


The mistaken delegates heaped their offerings 
upon Hannah’s last resting-place and departed. 

vat afternoon Ericson, the widower, drifted, 
with the rest of his world, to the cemetery. When 
he saw the flag and the flowers above Hannah, the 
astonished Swede fell to chuckling joyously. 

“Vell,” he exclaimed, delightedly, “dose faller 
bane pooty smart, too! Ay tank dat vor all right 
and som gude yoke on Hannah—he vor pooty 
| gude fighter herselluf.” 
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A WARRIOR, TOO. 


he wooden boards that had marked the 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1.-Cob, web—cobweb. 11. Cue, rye, us—curi- 
ous. 11. Benny, f, I,cent—beneficent. Iv. Rush, 
Ann, “Do, ma!””—Russian Douma. v. Lawn, dress 
—laundress. vi. Pan, try—pantry. 

2. Seott, Byron, Hood, Percy, Coleridge, Gold- 
smith, Pope, Prior. 

3. Rug-by, Trip-oli, wo-rth, Santa Fé, Germ-an, 
Sun-da, contra-ct, pro-of, Po-ky, Lo-ng, so-ar, 
weal-th. 

4. Diamonds, rubies, emeralds, pearls, opals, 
moonstone, amethyst, garnets, topaz, sapphire, 
carbunele, beryl, onyx, aquamarine. 

5. Turnip—nip=tur-+ one-half of little =the = 


that he had one left when she knew the bottom of | is rich, but nobody is poor. There is not a real | turtle. 
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A HAPPY TREE. 


By Cara W. Bronson. 


“C)h, look at me!” % i jn | fom. 7} 
Sang the Christmas tree,— : oe it ii Va 
A jolly young evergreen,— ‘ a ‘ 
“I'm dressed up here s a 
For a show, that’s clear, : ja 
And I’m anxious to be seen. | oA 
To grow in a wood 4 Sa 


Is very good,— J — 
Of air you've a trifle more,— 
But I declare 


It cannot compare i 
To a block on the parlor floor! io 
You may stand in the cold i 
Till a century old, ‘ | 
Not a blossom to speak of comes; ze 


But here in an hour 
I'm all in flower 
With mittens and dolls and 
drums. 
I Know so well— 
And daren’t to tell— 
So much that I'm like to burst; 
There’s a mystery hung 
Or a secret swung 
On each branch from last to first. 2 
How I'd love to shout 


All my feelings out! ’ 
But I daren’t to even cough: § 
And just the half ir 
Of a great big laugh } 
Would shake all my candles off. a 
So I have to hide hes 
All the fun inside, x 


Till I'm full as I can be. 
Whatever folks say, 

“Tm King of the Day!” 

Sang the jolly Christmas tree. 


























| THREE OF THEM. 


f By Laura E. Richards. 


S'"9 a song of Christmas, 
Stockings in a row. 
Jimmy, John and ‘Lizabeth 
On the tippy-toe. 
Lollipops and playthings, 
Horns with merry din, 
Isn't that a jolly way 
To welcome Christmas in? 


‘ Sing a song of Christmas, 
i Snowballs in the yard. 
Jimmy, John and ‘Lizabeth 
Fighting very hard. 
Fliound’ring in the fortress, 
Rushing to the shock, 


‘ Isn't that a pretty way 
To treat a Christmas 

' 

' frock ? 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
Turkey on a platter. 

Jimmy, John and ‘Lizabeth 
Never saw a fatter. 

Cranberry and apple-sauce, 
Three kinds of pie at least, 

Isn't that a pretty way 

, To keep our Christmas 

’: feast? 


Sing a song of Christmas, 
In three little beds 
Jimmy, John and 'Lizabeth 


, Laying down their heads. 
* Golden gleams, happy dreams, 


Slumber calm and deep, 
Isn't that a pretty way 
To take our Christmas sleep ? 





ORAWN BY ) 


FLORENCE ENGLAND NOSWORTHY. 
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MILDRED’S GIFT. 
By Mary C. Callan. 


he “‘ Busy Bees” came swarming out through the parsonage gate. “ How 

i i lovely that we have enough ready to fill it in time!’ cried one little bee. 

She was not thinking of a hive, but of a barrel. For these “Busy Bees’’ 
were, after all, only little girls who met together every week to learn to do useful things. 
For a long time they had been making warm garments, and putting together a big soft puif 
under the guidance of the minister’s wife. ‘The fruit of their labors, with whatever 
gleanings they could spare from their own wardrobes, was to be packed in a barrel the 
next time they met, and sent as a Christmas remembrance to a charitable society in the city. 

Mildred ran into the house and up to the play-room, which was a toy-land, containing 
everything she could play with. Mildred’s delight centered in her little family of dolls. 

*“ And there is not a single doll going in that barrel,’’ she murmured. Then her face 
grew grave with a great resolve. ‘One of you must go, my dears,’ she said, as she looked 
at her largest and loveliest, Violet. ‘It seems as if I couldn’t let you go,” she murmured. 

A minute later she was sitting in her little chair with Violet on her lap, singing a lullaby. 

“Now my precious Violet,” she said, “I have decided to trust you to be my messenger, to 
carry Christmas happiness to some little girl who has no one to love.” 

And that is how Violet went to the city in the Christmas barrel, with a letter from Mildred’s 
mama, not only asking for a kind little mother for the doll, but also inviting that little mother and 
Violet to visit Mildred soon. 

Even into the wards of the children’s hospital the Christmas feeling had crept. Little faces, 
saddened by suffering, brightened as the spicy green trimmings were hung about the walls, in 
preparation for the day. But in a quiet.corner the house physician looked down gravely at a still 
little figure on one of the cots. 

“There is no reason why she should not have a satisfactory recovery,” he said. “ This 
operation has proved very successful. She could soon walk and runabout, but it seems impossible 
to rouse her.” 

Just then the nurse opened a Christmas box and lifted out Mildred’s doll. 


The doctor quickly took the doll, Jaid it on the pillow close to the child’s face, and . 


stepped aside. She opened her eyes and gazed at Violet as if still seeing dreams. A light 
of joy and wonder leaped to her eyes. She drew Violet to her heart, feeling with eager fingers 
the soft fluff of yellow hair and the rustling silkiness of the dress. As she caught sight of the 
doctor and nurse she held her breath in a sudden fear that her treasure would be claimed by some 
one. But she read a promise in their faces. 

* How do you like your doll? ” asked the doctor, in an easy tone. 

“Ts this my doll?” The wonder in the child’s voice told how barren her life had been. 

As the happy light again set her eyes shining the doctor whispered, “ She will live.’’ 

Day by day she grew stronger, and so Mildred’s little Christmas messenger, having given 
her message of joy and hope, lay in peaceful doll sleep in her new mother’s arms. 




















THE CHRISTMAS DOLL. 
By Eva Earll Furlong. 


t was the day before Christmas, and all the afternoon Marjory and her mother 
| had been sorting out the Christmas things and stringing pop-corn and cranberries. 
Doctor Papa was preparing the tree. “Now,” said Marjory, “if Cousin Donald 
were only here!’? Marjory loved her little Cousin Donald better than any other child in 
the world, but he lived so far away that she could not see him very often. By and by 
she went up-stairs with Doctor Papa, and he set up the tree in the library. After supper 
she hung up her stocking in front of the nursery fireplace, and went to bed and to sleep. 
In the middle of the night something wakened her. She heard a sleigh stop in front 
of the house, the vestibule door slam, then a shout and a great deal of laughing and 
whispering. Could it be possible? She sat up straight in bed. Yes, it was Baby 
Donald’s voice, crying as if he were very sleepy and cross. Then aunty’s and uncle’s 
voices, and more laughing and whispering before they all went into their rooms. 
For a moment Marjory was happy. Then she remembered it was Christmas; Santa 
Claus would have come and gone without knowing there ought to be two stockings to fill instead 
of one. What should she do? Ina moment her mind was made up. 

She slid out of bed, seized one of her own stockings, and slipped softly down the stairs and 
into the library. As she opened the door she stopped short. Surely Santa Claus would for- 
give her. She wasn’t trying to look, only to make things right for little Donaid. 

There was her own beautiful tree, standing large and dark in the moonlight, glittering and 
sparkling with its load of tinsel ornaments and gifts. ‘There in the center was fastened the most 
beautiful doll Marjory had ever seen, with a pink dress, a white coat, and a white bonnet 
with rosebuds on it just like her own. How she loved it right away as it smiled and held out its 
hands to her! 

She quickly hung the stocking up beside her own. She unfastened a big candy cane and a 
woolly bear and tucked them in the stocking for Donald. Then she walked slowly to the door. 
She was thinking very hard. She looked back. How the great silver star glistened at the top 
of her tree! She thought of the star that had shone so brightly that night hundreds of years ago 
over the little Child of love and unselfishness Whose birthday is our Christmas. 

Her cheeks were very hot, her eyes sparkled, but her lips were set firmly. She hurried back, 
unfastened the doll and laid it above Donald’s stocking. ‘Then she went up-stairs to bed, and 
slept soundly. Marjory was wakened early the next morning, and rubbed her eyes hard to see 
Doctor Papa standing by the bed with little Donald in his arms. 

“T see you helped out Santa Claus, little girl,”’ he said; and when she went down-stairs she 
looked at the fireplace, and there hung two jolly, bulging stockings, her own long one and the 
baby’s tiny one, filled to the brim, but on the top of her tree was the beautiful doll. 

“For you see,” said Doctor Papa, ““‘boys don’t care much for dolls.” 

Then he caught up Marjory in his arms and gave her a great hug, and said, as he carried 
her away to find Donald, “We must run and wish them all the merriest Christmas yet.’ 
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without danger of leakage. Fires ar and re- 
charges vy pulling pa trigger. Loads from 
ui No cartridges required. Over six shots 
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Best Fifty Years Ago— 
Best To-day. 


When you buy a pair of skates—ice or 
roller—be sure that they are Winslow’s. 
No other make of skates has behind it 
such a reputation for quality. That’s why 


WINSLOW'S 






terial. 
offer. 





- LASS PINS 33%. 


For Soclety or Lodge—College or School. 
= Made to order in any style or ma- 
Read our money-saving 
Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 

showing any 44am 
letters or numerals, but not 
more than shown in illus. 

Sil, Plate, $1 doz. Sam. 10¢, 
Sterling Sliver, $2.50 doz. Sample 25e. 

FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalogue—shows new styles in gold and 

silver. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- @ 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. aves designs and estimates free. 


SS 
Bros. Co.,21C South Ave. -Rochester,N.Y. . 


















Skates 








have been the standard of America for 50 years. 

The Winslow College Hockey Skate is 
without an equal. Runners are hand-forged, 
selected welded iron and steel, espec: dally he he 7d- 
ened and tempered — nic *keled and buffed 
Indorsed by experts throughout the United 
States and Canada 

Winslow Roller Skates are known wher- 
ever roller skates are used. Thousands of rinks 
use them exclusively. Our new models com- 
bine the latest and best ideas. Made in many 
styles and sizes. For sale by all dealers. 


Send for new catalogues centoining illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the different styles and 
models of ice and roller skates—they are free. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
Now York Office, 84-86 Chambers Street. 
London Office, 8 Long Lane, E. C. 














WOME N’S, 


or booklet. 


sensitive bottom of the foot manne pr 

hours each day. 

and become ¢ continually tired and sore. 
For fifty-four years 1 have studied the art of 
making shoes, and 1 want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it 
unnecessary to wear unsightly rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 
MEN’S, %4.00, $4.50, #5.00. 
$3.00, 83.50. 
your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and ask 
Send all orders and cor respondence to 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 

406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Soon your feet 


shoe large 

meineew. 
shall 

comfort or torture. 


Aching 
Feet? 


The ote, of your 
Fol deter- 
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ress for many 
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tere foot- 











of the Dessert 


The choosing and planning of the dessert part of a meal is 
a difficult art which may be greatly simplified by the help of 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Exquisite confections whose subtle qualities will wonder- 
fully enhance the goodness of the simplest form of dessert. For 
example: with a dish of vanilla or chocolate cream, a lemon 
soufflé, an orange ice, a mint sherbet, serve Nabisco in their 


NABISCO 


appropriate flavors. 


A hundred delightful combinations will readily suggest 


themselves to the artist in desserts. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—An unusual confection with an almond shell which melts 
on the tongue and discloses a creamy kernel of unexpected delight. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 























FDUCATO 
~ SHOE 


trade- or stamped 


on the soles. 


R 


The wrong way: 
pinched toes. 



















Grade Tanned Soles. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ - 
CHILD’S - 
MISSES’ - 
GIRLS’ - 
WOMEN’S - 
BOYS’ ~ 
MEN’S . 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 

Comfortably, Taste- 
fuily and Economically Shod. 


6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


5 to 8, $1.50 
8%to ll, $1.75 
114to 2, $2.25 
24to 6, $2.50 
24to 7, $4.00 
1 to 5, $2.50 


“Lets - Foot Grow as it Should.” 


THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 
The shoe in every respect is as per- 
fectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


RICK & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY Gi) 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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he boy stretched the long black stocking 
and regarded it with satisfaction. 
**T’)] take it,’? hesaid. “How much?” 

‘*T wenty-five cents a pair,’’ Dorothy Winslow 
answered, 

The customer fished out a dime and three 
pennies and laid them on the counter. 

**1’ll take just this one,’’ he said. 

‘*But we never break a pair!’’ Dorothy ex- 
claimed, with some amusement. ‘‘Oh,’’ she 
added, sympathetically, as the boy’s face fell, 

‘“‘was it—was it for some one with only one 
] 9 

‘*It’s for my partner. He’s got two legs, but 
he’s crippled—just been let out of the hospital. 
And I’m going to give him a Christmas.’’ 

‘“*“Oh!’’ said Dorothy, comprehendingly. 
‘“‘And you wanted the stocking to hang up? 
I’m sorry, but—wait!’’ she cried suddenly, as 
the boy was gathering up his money in disap- 
pointment. ‘‘I can let you have it, I think. 
Cash! Cash!’’ 

The little girl who came in response to the 
summons nodded to the boy, and then sped 
away to the desk with the quarter that Dorothy 
substituted for the dime and three pennies. 

When the customer had departed, carrying 













“I'LL TAKE JUST THIS ONE.” 


his package, Dorothy contemplated 


‘‘She’s brought it back—the shirt - waist— 
| sleeves too short. If you want it, better hurry.’’ 

Dorothy hesitated. ‘‘No, I’ve changed my 
mind,’’ she said, resolutely. ‘Tell Peggy I’m. 
much obliged.’”” And she added to herself, 
“*Now if Dick doesn’t like me in my old plaid 
waist, I guess we’ll have to quarrel.’’ 

When Dorothy returned to the. store the 
morning after Christmas, the little cash-girl 
came running up to her, and cried: 

**T got it in for you all right, Miss Winslow! 
I worked it fine. I crep’ in in the dark, when 
Billy and Barney were asleep; you couldn’t 
have heard me with an ear-trumpet. And I 
felt for Billy’s stocking, and hung yours along- 
side. And then I filled ’em both with all the 
things you’d given me.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Dorothy, eagerly, ‘‘and what 
happened ?”? 

“‘“O my sakes!”’ said the child. ‘‘All of 
us on the floor below was waked up that early 
Christmas mornin’! Such a_ yellin’ and 
stompin’! You’d like to have thought they’d 
never had a Christmas !’’ 

Dorothy turned away to hide a smile. 

‘*And Dick was glad to see me just as I 
was,’’ she thought, contentedly. 


* © 


AN ANGRY AMBASSADOR. 


FN pemenre from England to Moscow in the 
seventeenth century was a difficult under- 
| taking. Lord Carlisle, who was sent as an 
ambassador, and Andrew Marvell, the poet, 
scholar, and friend of Milton, who acted as his 
secretary, made the journey in 1664. Their 
experience is described by Mr. Birrell in his 
biography of Marvell. 

It was one of Marvell’s many duties to re- 
monstrate with the authorities for their cruel 
and disrespectful indifference. He did so with 
great freedom, but with no effect, and at last the 
ambassador was obliged to hire two 
hundred sledges at his own 
charges. Sixty he sent on 
ahead, following with one hun- 
dred and forty on January 15, 
1664. It was an intensely cold 
journey, and the accommoda- 
tions at night, with one happy 
exception, proved quite infa- 
mous. On February 3d Lord 
Carlisle and his cortége found 
themselves five versts from 
Moscow. February 5th was 
fixed for their entry into the 
city in all their finery. They 
were ready on the morning of 
that day, awaiting the arrival 
of the Tsar’s escort, but it 
never came. Lord Carlisle had 
sent his cooks on to Moscow 
to prepare the dinner he ex- 
pected to eat in his city quar- 





the odd stocking which had come into ZF ters. 

her possession. “ Nightfall approached, and 
‘Well, what an idiot I am!’’ she YAy rf M4 it was not till ‘‘half an hour 

murmured, ‘‘Why didn’tIgivehim | / Wi AW) Lyiy'/) , before night’’ that the belated 

both of them? But of course he | (7{ yf) | messengers arrived, full of ex- 

wouldn’t have taken them—as long t MHUL cuses. The ambassador was 

as he was paying for only one.’’ hungry, cold and furious, nor 
She called the little cash-girl again. ‘‘Do you | did his anger abate when told he was not to be 


know the boy that was here a little while ago?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘I thought I saw you nod to him.’’ 

‘*Barney Flynn. He lives on the floor above 
us,”’? ‘‘Cash’’ answered. ‘‘With Billy; and 
Billy got run down by a ’lectric. Barney 
sees to him.’’ 

Customers claimed Dorothy’s attention, and 
for a while she was all hurry and bustle. 
During the afternoon, however, when the neigh- 
boring saleswoman volunteered to watch over 
her counter for her, she slipped down the aisle 
to the shirt-waists. She was quite excited for 
fear that the particular shirt-waist should be 
gone. There was that woman with the bargain- 
counter habit. Dorothy had seen her dallying 
at the counter. 

She rummaged a moment in the pile of shirt- 
waists; then she looked tragically at her friend 
behind the counter. 

“O Peggy, it’s gone! I knew it! I knew 
it! I saw it in that bargain woman’s eye!’’ 

She had waited so patiently for that waist to 
be marked down! It would have just suited 
her complexion—it had just the right warm, 
rosy tints. 

‘*Peggy, why did you let it go?’’ she cried, 
reproachfully. 

‘*Had to, my dear. I did my best—put it at 
the very bottom of the pile, but she fished it 
right out.’’ 

Dorothy went back slowly to her counter. 

“Dick would have liked it, too,’’ she thought, 
disconsolately. ‘‘And now he’ll have to see 
me in just my shabby old one.’’ 

It occurred to her that other people probably 
had Christmas disappointments; and then she 
thought of Barney Flynn and his partner. 

‘*He’s going to hang up that stocking for 
Billy—and I don’t believe he ever had a 


| Christmas for himself in his life,’? Dorothy 
| meditated. 
| stocking for—so long as I can’t buy myself 
| that lovely waist.’’ 


‘I know what I bought the odd 


And she felt a glow of enthusiasm as plans 
began to take shape in her mind, It was almost 
closing-time when the little cash-girl came dart- 
ing up with a message from Peggy. 


allowed to enter Moscow that night, as the Tsar 
and his ladies were very anxious to enjoy the 
spectacle. The return of the cooks from Moscow 
and the preparation of dinner was a mitigation, 
but no cure for wounded pride; and Lord Car- 
lisle, callipyg Marvell to his side, and with his 
assistance, concocted a letter in Latin to the 
Tsar, complaining bitterly of their ill treatment, 
and going so far as to assert that had anything 
of the kind happened in England to a foreign 
ambassador, the King of England would never 
have rested until the offense had been atoned 
for with the blood of the criminals. 

When, some forty years afterward Peter the 
Great asked Queen Anne to chop off the heads 
of the rude men who had arrested his ambas- 
sador for debt, he had, perhaps, Marvell’s letter 
before him. 


EMPTIED HIS MONEY - BOX. 


Bx English boy of ten had been living for 
three years with his German grandmother, 
who had supplied him with a wardrobe which 
his mother could not afford to throw away 
when he returned to her, whatever the child 
suffered from the jeers of his schoolfellows. 
As an example of a boy’s thought for his 
younger sisters, the author of ‘‘The Queen’s 
Poor’’ tells this story of the boy’s unselfishness : 

The boy’s hat was the chief point of offense, 
and during many weeks of bitter mortification 
he had been saving laboriously earned pence to 
buy himself a cap of the orthodox shape. 
Returning from school one day, he found his 
mother in tears, and anxiously asked what had 
happened. She told him that ‘‘the school board 
man’’ had called, that his two sisters would 
have to enter their names on the following 
Monday, and that she did not even know how 
she could get decent pinafores to cover their 
shabby little frocks. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion the boy fetched his money-box and emptied 
it into her lap, saying in his grave German- 
English, ‘‘I need it not, mother. Kitty and 
Bessie are young and small, and I would not 
| that any one should mock at them.”’ 





























































































WINTER 


FOR MOTHER WINDS 


AND BABE 


TENDER FEET 


( Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, have become the 
world’s favorites for preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, for win- 
ter irritations, eczemas, rashes, frost-bites, chafings, redness and roughness, for 
cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff and the stopping of falling hair, 
for softening, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore hands, and _ itching, 
tender feet, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, for sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery. Guaranteed 
absolutely pure and may be used from the hour of birth. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from Cuticura, 
the great Skin Cure, with the purest of saponaceous ingredients and the most refreshing of flower odors, 


Cuticura Remedies are sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Square; Paris, 5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., 
Cape Town, etc. ; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. eg Post-free, Cuticura Booklet, 48 pages. 
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Do you realize 
that poor health 
can mar your 

whole life? That 

your power to work, to earn, to save, to 


enjoy—-all depend on your power fo live ? 


capacity to work or to play is 


limited by your staying power. 


of food—nourishing food. That is 
what SCOTT’S EMULSION is—a 


nourishing food—a food that stores up 





energy within the body and gives strength 


to man, woman and child. 


If you feel the pressure of business cares 


or social life, if there are times when you | 


are all fagged out, have a poor appetite, 
do not sleep well, have “the blues”—you 
are not well. Nature is warning you that 
your health is impaired ; that ordinary food 


does not nourish you., 


AKE SCOTT’S EMULSION. It will 
revive your strength, improve your 
appetite, induce natural, restful 
sleep, tone up your nerves and 
banish “the blues.” 


you power to work. 


It will give 


crease your capacity to enjoy home and 
society. It will make you healthy, vigor- 


cus and happy. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is a medicine, too. 
If your health has become so impaired that 
disease has already attacked you, it can be 
a wonderful help to you. It is especially 
in the treatment of common 


It breaks up colds. It 


valuable 
winter ailments. 
stops coughs. 
cures bronchitis. It helps the system to 
It strengthens a weak 


It is the most powerful 


throw off catarrh. 
throat and lungs. 


remedy known for consumption. 


IFTER pneumonia — after grippe — | ‘ 





after every wasting 


Lea! 


It is what the 


convalescent needs—nutritious food 


dously effective. 


in small bulk and easily digested. 
It nourishes him back to health and keeps 


him there. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 
little folks. 
and delicate children strong. 
greatest child-food in the world. 


is valuable for 


It makes thin babies plump 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is a “ food-tonic ” 
for all ages. It keeps a boy strong, brings 
color to a girl’s cheeks, increases a man’s 
vigor, preserves a mother’s health, pro- 
longs the life of the old. It makes the 
system proof against disease. Do you 
know of a better way 


to keep well? It is 






absolutely 
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And your staying power is a matter | 


It will in- 


It quickly relieves and || 


illness, | 
’ lof the Baltimore & Ohio system in 1887, and | 


SCOTT’S EMULSION is tremen- | 


It is the) 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











| 
ongress assembled December 3d, but as 
the House immediately adjourned out of 
respect for the four members— Representatives 
Ketcham of New York, Hitt of Illinois, Hoar of 
Massachusetts and Adams of Wisconsin—who 
| died during the recess, the President’s message 
| was not read until the next day. 


| "The President's Recommendations.— 

The President urged the importance of 
enacting two measures which passed one House 
lof Congress at the last session—the bill prohibi- 
| ting campaign contributions by corporations, and 
| that giving the government a right of appeal in 
criminal cases. He reviewed the progress which 
has been made in enforcing government control 


which work evil. 
imposing a graduated inheritance tax, and if 
| possible a graduated income tax. He deprecated 
delays in justice and the setting aside of judg- 
ments on mere technicalities, and in this connec- 
tion directed attention to the alarming prevalence 
of lynch law, which he described as a loosening 
of the bands of civilization. 


the rights of all. 


c 


& 


bor Questions.—The President advised 
the enactment of a law to prevent the abuse 
He urged the enactment of a drastic law for the 
District of Columbia and the territories forbid- 
ding child labor; and of a general law limiting 
the hours of labor of railroad employés; and the 





place the entire risk in case of accidents upon the 
| employer. 


| law to provide the requisite machinery for arbi- | 


tration and conciliation in trade disputes. 
& 


| ther Recommendations were for the 
encouragement of American shipping; the | 


| 
: 


| reform of the currency; the admission of Japa- 
| nese to rights of citizenship and equal privileges 
in the public schools; a lower tariff or absolute 
free trade with the Philippines ; the maintenance 
of the navy at its present strength ; and the dele- 
| gation of full authority over marriage and divorce 
| to the national government. 
& 
| agnig ares Samuel Spencer of the South- 
ern Railway and three guests, Gen. Philip 
Schuyler of New York, and Francis T. Redwood 
and Charles D. Fisher of Baltimore, were crushed 
and burned to death, No- 
| vember 29th, in a rear-end 
collision on the Southern 
Railway. Mr. Spencer was 





| 
managers of the country. 
He was born in Georgia, 
March 2, 1847, and served 
in his youth in the Confed- 
erate cavalry. 





| 
| SAMUEL SPENCER. man, and rose by rapid 
+ promotions in the service 


until he became president 














| of various railroads 





| his management the system has grown from 
| 4,000 to 7,000 miles of track, and the net earnings 
from $4,000,000 to $13,000,000. 
& 
ayes Cuban Congress.—By a decree issued 
| under the authority of President Roosevelt, 
| the seats of all members of the second series of 
the Cuban Congress, elected in 1905, have been 
| declared vacant from October 12, 1906. This is 
| preliminary to new elections, to be held probably 
| in 1907 under the provisional government. The 
senators and representatives of the first series, 
| who were elected in 1904, will be continued in 
office if tranquillity and public confidence are so 
far restored as to admit of the holding of the 
proposed elections in 1907. 
& 
geome in France.—The French minis- 
ter of public instruction, Monsieur Briand, 
has issued orders as to the conditions under 
which public worship may be carried on in 
France under the separation law, which went 
| into effect December 11th. Where the associa- 
| tions required by the law are not formed, re- 
| ligious services will come under the law of 1881 
| as public meetings, but with some modifications. 
Such buildings as belong to the state or local 
authorities are to return to them, and such as 
belong to ecclesiastical establishments, if not 
taken by associations, are to be sequestrated until 
the government decrees to whom they shall be 
handed over. 


The civil authorities cannot under 


of corporations, and suggested careful considera- | 
tion of needed amendments so as to discriminate | 
between combinations which do good and those | 
He urged the desirability of | 


He discussed race | 
antipathies at length, and urged whites and | 
| blacks alike to pay regard to law and justice and | 


| 


of the power to grant injunctions in labor cases. | 


extension of the employers’ liability law so as to | 


He urged also the enactment of a} 


one of the foremost railway | 


He began | 


his railway career as a rod- | 


president of the Southern Railway Company | 
and several affiliated corporations in 1894. Under | 





| 
| 
| 


any pretext close or assign buildings of either | 


| class to any other use than that of public worship. 
| The clergy are to be treated as merely occupants 
| of churches, without legal rights, and they cannot 
claim any dues, but may receive offertories made 
during services. 





| 
| 
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Harvard Watch, Latest Model. 


Q 


"THE Harvard Watch is a new and up-to-date American-made Watch. 
Marvelous mechanical skill and adaptation of automatic machinery have 
now made its offer possible. Sixteen size, stem wind and stem set, has cut 
steel pinions, quick beat, hardened steel winding wheels, nickeled case, and is 
warranted to give good service. In addition to the Watch, we shall give a 
handsome Nickel Chain and Charm. The Charms are assorted designs. 


The Watch and Nickel Chain given only to Com 
scription and 25 cents extra, postage included. 


Ladies’ Midget Watch. 


MANY original features, the result of 

years of earnest work, are embodied 
in the movement of the Midget Watch. It 
is a regular six size, with lever movement, 
enamel dial, stem wind and stem set. All 
mechanism is constructed with special view 
to easy take-down. Every part absolutely 
interchangeable. The case has a special 


gun-metal finish, black open face and gold 
hands. The Watch is shown actual size. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 80 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


nion subscribers for one new sub- 
his Watch is not offered for sale. 





The Postal Typewriter 


With Universal Keyboard. 


In this offer for new subscriptions, we have combined the full value of all our Mer- 
chandise Payments and Rewards for Perseverance, as offered in The mpanion of 
October 18th. We have done this believing that those who desire a Typewriter for their 
personal needs will be glad to get it for the least possible number of new subscriptions. 

HE Postal Typewriter is a modern machine of the type wheel style, 

thoroughly practical in its operation and adapted to a wide range of work. 
Although the Postal Typewriter is not capable of attaining the full speed of 
the bar type machines, yet it can be used advantageously by clergymen, 
teachers, lawyers, physicians, authors, contractors, painters, publishers, 
editors, storekeepers, newsdealers, nurserymen, salesmen and all others who 
wish a modern, helpful and labor-saving invention. 

We believe the Postal is the only low-priced typewriter which has 
a Universal Keyboard. Those who learn typewriting on this machine 
can also operate typewriters of the bar type. The advantage which the 
Postal Typewriter offers in the possession of a Universal Keyboard is there- 
fore self-evident. Any size sheet of paper may be inserted not exceeding 
8% inches wide. 





Through the invention of a simple, yet positive device, patented both 
in the United States and in foreign countries, the number of parts used in 
the construction of the Postal Typewriter has been greatly reduced. The 
low price of the machine is largely due to this fact. 

The perfect alignment of the Postal, and its powerful manifolder, add 
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greatly to its popularity. It is a typewriter which we can recommend. It 
is fully warranted by the manufacturer. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for twelve new subscriptions. Price $25.00. 





Sent by express, charges in either case paid by r " weight 20 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
QAAKANQAAAANKAANANAARARAAARARNARAANAAAAA 
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TALCUM 


A iperitive Reliet eo 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, ** 4 dittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but avreason for it.” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receipt of 
25e. Get Mennen's (the original). Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 
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Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 

china. Easy ta wash. 

Inquire of First-Class Dry 
Goods House. 
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Spencerian Pens are ink savers, time savers, 
temper savers. 

They never balk or splatter the ink. 

If you buy a dozen pens, or a box, you’ll findeach 
pen perfect and even of point. 

There’s a Spencerian Pen made that will jast 
suit your style of writing. 

We will send you asample card of 12 pens, differ- 
ent patterns, upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











| + Weight of Silver.—@ne cannot 
be too often reminded of the fact that in 
science “it is the little things, sometimes the 
littlest of things, that are frequently of the 
greatest importance. An instance is furnished 
by the recent redetermination, upon the invita- 
tion of the International Committee on Atomic 
Weights, of the atomic weight of silver. The 
work was done by P. A. Guye and G. Ter- 
Gazian, who, after many experiments, have 
concluded that the atomic weight of silver 
should be expressed by the number 107.89, 
instead of 107.93, the number heretofore em- 
ployed. This apparently insignificant change 
demands a corresponding alteration in the 
figures representing the atomic weights of many 
other substances, and by increasing the exacti- 
tude. of chemical knowledge it may result in 
future discoveries of great importance. 

piders and Music.—It has been asserted 

that spiders possess a sensitiveness to musi- 
cal sounds. Some species seem to respond to 
the notes of the piano, the harp, the lute, and | 
so on, in a manner suggestive of their ability to 
recognize these sounds, or the harmonic vibra- 
tions on which they are based. But Mons. A. 
Lécaillon, of the College of France, who has | 
made a specia) study of the instincts and the 
supposed ‘‘psychism’’ of spiders, thinks that | 
the apparent sensitiveness of these animals to 
music has been misunderstood. It is his opin- | 
ion that when musical instruments are played 
near their nests the spiders simply feel the 
vibrations through their webs, or otherwise, | 
without recognizing the musical notes as sounds. 
The effect upon them is similar to that of the 
buzzing of an entrapped fly. He does not 
ascribe much ‘‘intelligence’’ to spiders. 


oped Plan of Polar Exploration.—At 
the recent Congress on Polar Exploration, 
held at Brussels, Mr. Charles Bernard advocated 
a plan of attack on the mysteries of the arctic 
possessing some new features. He advanced 
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To be delicious and 
healthful coffee should be 
distilled, not boiled, thus 
reserving the aroma and 
elicacy and avoiding the 
bitter, harmful acid of 
boiled coffee. The 


METEOR 


CIRCULATING 


Coffee Percolator 


does not boil coffee; the boil- 
ing water is automatically 
filtered through the coffee 
and assures a clear, 
wholesome beverage far 
superior to coffee that 
has been boiled. Less 
coffee is required, 

A Saving of One-Third 
being effected. Over 100 
styles and sizes at all 
dealers. 

Send for our handsome 
new book, No. ‘M-12,’ * 77/ 
Chafing Dish?’ containing 
many valuable recipes. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 





For Making 
Coffee on 
the Range. 


For Making 
Coffee 
on the 
Table. 
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Make $15 
to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 
Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex- 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur- 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “ad” address 

The Great American Tea Co., 
Y=31 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
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Makes blacking a stove a 


the idea that the proper way is to send not one 
ship, but two, both thoroughly provided with 
the means of scientific investigation, to enter 


| the ice-pack at a point situated on the 150th 


degree of east longitude, and to drift with the 
ice across the central polar basin. In other 
words, he would repeat Nansen’s experiment 
with the Fram, with the advantages which 
later knowledge and the codperation of two | 
vessels would afford. The ships should be 
placed, he suggested, from 50 to 80 miles apart. 
They would drift along practically parallel 
lines and could communicate by means of wire- 


less telegraphy. “ 
Ax Egyptian Brick Ship.—Among the 

most interesting of recent archeological dis- 
coveries is that of a huge ‘‘ship of the sun,’’ 
formed of brick, near the bank of the Nile, at 
Abusir, about two hours’ journey from the 
Pyramids. ‘Tourists who have visited Egypt 
during the past six or eight months have been 
able to see this singular object, as yet but par- 
tially unearthed from the drifting sands which 
had covered it perhaps for thousands of years. 
In the opinion of Mr. Von Bissing, who has 
been engaged in uncovering it, this ship dates 
from about 3900 B. C. It is a complete image 
of the ideal ship in which the sun was imagined 





to cross the ‘‘celestial river’’ at night, to reap- 
pear on the eastern shore at daybreak. It is 
evident from the remains of calcined wood that 
this ship with its brick hull was once elabo- 
rately fitted up, and that all of it that would 
burn was destroyed by fire. | 

earer than Gold.—In the ‘‘Mineral Re- 

sources of the United States,’’ published 
as part of the report of the Geological Survey 





|for 1905, the remarkable rise in the price of 


| platinum within a year or two past is ascribed | 
to the growing demand for the metal in elec- | 
trical and chemical industries, combined with the 
reduced yield of the platinum placers of Russia, 
which have hitherto supplied about 90 per cent. 
of the world’s total production of platinum. 
This metal is now much more valuable than 
gold, the price having increased from $19.50 
per ounce in April, 1905, to $34 per ounce on 
September 1, 1906. Every effort is being made 
to develop the platinum resources of the United 
States. It exists in many places in California, 





pleasure. Easily applied, safe~ 
clean— economical— goes twice 
as far as other polishes. 


FREE SAMPLE. aaaress Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 





| Oregon, Idaho, Colorado, Washington, Montana, | 
| Utah, Arizona and Wyoming. Traces of it have | 

been found in Alaska, Porto Rico, New York, 
| Pennsylvania, North Carolina and Georgia. | 
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BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for 


dogs when sick 
Dr. A. C. DANIELS, 1 
Boston, M 
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Catalog, explaining all, free. 


BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting money 
¢ It’s good reading. 
n Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 25c.) 
Money back if not satistied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 
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The only hill-elimbers 
made. Built for chil 


| dren from 2 to 15 years 
old. Having no dead cen 
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so that the littlest tot 


is 


can climb a grade 
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all other 
hand 
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Three Motions: Racing, Semi 

Rowing and Rowing. These 
exercise motions develop all | 

muscles of the child's body. 

Physicians indorse @las- 

eock’s—The Standard, 

on account of these and 

many other superior 

features Ask your 

Write for 

catalogue now 
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FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sled That Steers. 








The Swiftest, Safest, : 


Strongest Sled Ever Invented. 
SWIFTEST-— That suits the boys. The feet are 
not dragged in st ing. It does not “plow” in 
turning. Draws easiest when not coasting. 
SAFEST-—It steers like a bicycle, the steering 
bar curving the spring-steel runners. The only 
sled a girl can properly control. 
STRONGEST — Made of second-growth white 
ash and steel. Practically indestructible. Pre- 
vents wet feet and doctor’s bills. 
$500 Prize Contest for Boys and Girls Now On. 
All who enter get a reward. Write for particulars. 
MODEL SLED FREE. 
Our cardboard model sled will show you just how it works 
and give you lots of fun. Sent free by mail with illustrated 
booklet giving full information regarding sizes and prices. 


S. L. ALLEN € CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 

















to California 


A hundred queer sights to see—a 
new and wonderful change of view 
occurring every minute. upreme 
delight from start to finish on the 
Rock Island’s 


Golden State Limited 


Daily from Chicago and St. Louis 
to Los Angeles, Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco, commencing early 
in December. 


Send for beautifully illustrated booklets, 
in colors, describing the train, trip and 


California. Free for the asking. 
Rock 
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Addre ss 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 


Island 
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No matter what else you decide 
to omit do not fail to serve Jell-O 
with your Christmas dinner. 






_ Prepared instantly by dissolv- 
ing contents of one package in a 
xint of boiling water. When cool 
it will jellify and may be served 
immediately. 

Jell-O will add greatly to the 
enjoyment of any dinner, and your 
guests will thank you for serving it. 

Jell-O comes in seven flavors. The 
tart, snappy Cherry flavor is particu 
larly adapted for serving with roast 
turkey, fowls or meats. 












Approved by Pure 
Food Commissioners, 


and so stamped. 


Different and better than any dessert you 
have ever eaten. 


At grocers everywhere 10 cts. per package 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 


showing many ways of preparing dainty 
desserts easily and economically from 
jJell-o. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Leaflet in each package, telling how to 
get fancy Alumi- 
num Jelly Molds 
at cost of postage 
and packing. 











The Genesee 
Pure Food Co., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Combination 
Hot Water Bottle 
and Syringe. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 
30 cents extra, postage and pack- 
ing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


Bye stive conditions of the body, 
chills and pain are often re- 
lieved through the application of a 
hot water bottle. The fact has be- 
come so widely known that many 
families have at least one bottle, 
ready for any emergency. Many 
lives have been saved through their 
use. 

The combination may be used 
either as a Hot Water Bottle or a 
Fountain Syringe. It has a hard 
rubber outlet and three assorted 
sizes of hard rubber pipes. One of 
these pipes is fitted with a Globe 
Spray which has large flushing 
capacity, yet is free from the danger- 
ous old-style pipe with but one out- 
let. The bag is reénforced through- 
out, and fitted with suspension eye- 
let and strap handle. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Our Roller Skate Catalogu 


BARNEY 2 BERRY 
e&5 SKATES 22 


Now is the time to get ready for the best sport of the year. 


BARNEY & BERRY SKATES. 


They are strongly made of fine ste 
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taining Hockey Rule 
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ers. 


BARNEY G&G BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entere 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


tl 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
€ 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





TUBERCULOSIS. 

T 

seventh of all deaths in the 

civilized world are due to tuber- 

culosis, and chiefly to tubercu- 

losis of the lungs, commonly 
known as consumption. 

From this statement alone 
one would suppose that the 

4 disease is exceedingly fatal, 
and that a person once attacked had little hope of 
recovery. But when we consider that it is further 
estimated that nine persons out of every ten who 
have reached middle life have at one time or 
another had tuberculous trouble in the lungs or 
glands, and have recovered, we must conclude 
that it is one of the least fatal of serious maladies. 

Tuberculosis is an infectious, not a contagious, 
disease, due to the lodgment and multiplication 
somewhere in the body of the tubercle-bacillus. 
Almost any organ or part may be attacked, but 
the most frequent seats are the glands or the 
lungs. 

In young children the intestinal glands are often 
affected. This causes a gradual wasting away, 
with diarrhoea and distention of the abdomen. In 
older children and youths the glands of the neck 
may become the seat of tuberculous infection; 
this was formerly called scrofula, The bones and 
joints are not infrequently attacked, especially 
the hip-joint and the spinal column, When the 
spinal column is attacked the result is humpback. 
When the lungs are the part attacked the disease 
constituves what is called consumption. 

The young are more frequently attacked, the 
predisposition to the affection becoming less with 
advancing years, although even the aged are not 
always immune. 

It was formerly believed that the disease was 
hereditary, for it was seen to run in families down 
through several generations. Now the belief is 
that it is not hereditary, but that possibly the 
children of the tuberculous inherit a weakness of 
constitution which renders them less able to resist 
the growth of the bacilli. They are also more 
exposed to infection, because they live in the same 
house with their tuberculous elders and inhale the 
air laden with tubercle-bacilli. 

Modern medical science has done much to re- 
duce the mortality from consumption, for it has 
discovered how to treat the disease, iu many cases 
most successfully; how to prevent it in the case 
of the predisposed, and how’to avoid the spread 
of the disease from one who has it to others in the 
same house or the same community. 
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WHEN THE “CONSTITUTION ” RACED. 


here has recently died a great-grandson of Silas 
Talbot, who at one time commanded a squad- 
ron of which the old Constitution was flag-ship. 
Captain Talbot was an ancestor to be proud of. 
Not the least of his achievements was the part he 
played in a race which would have gained for the 
United States a cup had there been one to win. 

When Captain Talbot took charge of the Con- 
stitution it was a new American frigate of heavy 
armament and great speed. It was hoped that it 
would prove itself superior to everything afloat. 

Talbot took his new command te the West 
Indies, but there the English and French residents 
made great merriment over the presumptuous at- 
tempts at naval architecture displayed by the new 
republic. The results of several actions were 
soon to change their views. 

The commander of an English cruiser stationed 
at the West Indies formally challenged Captain 
Talbot of the Constitution to an all-day race, for a 
generous prize. 

Talbot was inclined to ignore the challenge, but 
Isaac Hull, his first lieutenant, begged him to 
accept. Hull was a skilful navigator, “as able a 
seaman as ever sailed ship,’ and it was largely 
due to him that the race was undertaken. 

The race began at dawn and lasted until sunset. 
All hands were kept on deck and not allowed to 
go below even for mess. Hull watehed every 
opportunity to get advantage of wind and wave. 
He delicately balanced the ship, shifting the sailors 
from side to side to adjust the slant to the greatest 


& 


possible speed. From the very start the Consti- 


tution had everything her own way. 

When the race was ended she had to wait some 
time for her opponent to come up. The British 
commander generously acknowledged his defeat, 
and promptly sent the prize on board. 

His personal mortification was great, but it 
might have been considerably diminished had he 
lived sixteen years longer, to know that his was 
not the only vessel over which the Constitution 
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New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
1e year. 


| there’s another 


Boston, Mass. | in good order, if I’m any judge.” 


is estimated that about one- | 




















was victor. In that time eighteen frigates and a 
number of ships of the line had attempted to over- | 
take the American man-of-war without success. | 


ANOTHER KIND OF MEMORY. 


n the Hewitt family it was Frank whose wonder- 

ful memory was held up as an example to the 
other children, and Mabel who was alternately 
chided and pitied for her forgetfulness. There- 
fore a remark made by Great-Aunt Hewitt when 
she went to the city on one of her rare visits 
caused considerable surprise. 


“You ought to have trained that boy of yours 
better!” said Miss Hewitt, with considerable 
severity. ‘‘How in the world he can be so forget- 
ful when there’s Mabel for an example I don’t see 
for the life of me!” 

“Mabel!” echoed the mother, in amazement. 
“Why, Mabel has the poorest memory in the 
family! If she has an errand to do, we have to 
write it down for her, and in school she can’t re- 
member dates or rules or anything without an 
awful struggle. But Frank—why, he never forgets 
ee he’s once been told.” 

“Yes, he does,” said Great-Aunt Hewitt, testily. 
“He forgot which was my chair in the sitting-room 
every day of the two months those children were 
at my house, except when I managed to get it 
ahead of him. I’ve seen Mabel rout him out of it 
day after day, and he looked just as bewildered 
every time. | 

“It’s all well enough for the boy to have a head | 
crammed with rules and dates and figures, but 

part of his a that needs 
looking to, and mighty hard work it’ll be to get it 


Cay 


LOGIC IS LOGIC. 


he Irish intellect is more often associated with 

wit than with logic; but an Irish workman 
recently silenced for a moment the upbraiding 
tongue of his foreman by a display of something 
which bore just enough resemblance to logic to 
confuse his hearer. 


The workman enjoyed leaning on his hod and 
making shrewd observations much more than he 
did stirring about, and the ery for ‘‘Mort! Mort!” 
fell on dull ears. 

“Why don’t you attend to your hod and keep 
that man going?” demanded the foreman severely 
when Patrick was enjoying one of his frequent 
periods of rest. 

Patrick raised his hod witha pontegen | movement 
and turned a pair of twinkling eyes on his accuser. 

“Sure, now,” he said, easily, “if I was to keep | 
him going all the time, sorra a thing he’d say at | 
all, at all; an’ if he didn’t say annything I'd be 
thinking he wasn’t there. An’ if he wasn’t there, 
sorr, what would he be wanting of morthar anny- | 
way?” 





THE FAMILY HONOR. 


66 ye a asked the teacher of the class in 
arithmetic, addressing the question to one 
of the younger pupils, “how many pints are there 
in a gallon?” “I’ve forgot it again, ma’am,”’ 
said Bobby, who found it hard to commit to 
memory the tables of weights and measures. 


Thinking that perhaps by turning from the 
abstract to the concrete she might succeed better 
in stimulating his power of recollection, the teacher 
tried another tack. 

“Bobby,” she said, ‘“‘your father is a milkman, 
isn’t he ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, now, think as hard as youcan. He some- 
times sells a gallon can full of milk, doesn’t he? 
Just so. Well, when he does, how many pints of 
milk are there in that gallon can?’ 

“It’s all milk, ma’am!” indignantly exclaimed | 
Bobby. | 
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BAFFLED BUT DETERMINED. 


hile Mr. Graham calmly and deliberately | 
opened the morning paper and ran his eye | 
over the head-lines, his wife looked volumes of | 
reproach and impatience. 


“Can’t you tell me about that fire yesterday, | 
before you read everything else in the paper?” 


she asked at last. | 
- a my dear, certainly,” said Mr. 
Graham, when she had repeated her question. 
“Er—here it is. 

wens four-thirty qpanentng afternoon the great 
boiler at Stafford’s burst. The scene which fol- 
lowed baffled all description.’ “w 

“Is that all it says?’”? demanded Mrs. Graham, 
as her husband’s eye seemed inclined to wander 
over the page. 

“No,” said Mr. Graham; “there are three full 
columns of description on this page, and it says 
‘continued on page six.’ ” 
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A DIRECT APPEAL. 


story is told of a New York car-conductor who 
had once been in the ministry, and who re- 
tained some of his former ways of speech in his 
new calling. | 


He had been at the front of the car collecting 
fares, and when he returned to his platform a 
well-disposed person told him that a man had 
boarded the car at Houston Street and had found 
a place inside. 

he conductor stepped inside the doorway, and 
ran his mild gaze up and down the car, but could 
not be sure which of the tightly packed passengers 
was the late arrival. 

“Will the gentleman who got on at Houston 
Street please rise?” he asked, calmly. 

The gentleman rose involuntarily, and with a | 
pow and a “Thank you!” the conductor collected | 
his fare. 


* © 
GENTLE EXERCISE ONLY. 


he new owner of a Scotch shooting preserve | 
had piloted a number of entirely harmless | 
gunners about the ground. 


“Look here, Mac,” he said to the keeper, as they 
came back. “These gentlemen ’ave to return to 
town end of the week. Would it do the birds any 
farm to drive the ground again day after to- 
morrow ?”’ 

“Mon,” replied the Scot, “tye micht drive it the | 
morn’s morn. Fleein’ aboot canna hurt them.” 





| 
A BENEFIT ALL ROUND. | 


Id Lestorich, an uncomplimentary husband | 
who appears in the Austrian paper Floh said 
to his wife: 
“If nature had made me an ostrich, perhaps I 
could eat your cooking.” 
“That would be fine,’ answered his imperturb- 
=— “Then I could get some plumes for my 
at. 


BATH OF BEAUTY 
Is Cuticura Soap, Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, Purest and Sweetest 
of Emollients. 

Cuticura Soap combines delicate, medicinal, emol- 
lient, sanative and antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of 
cleansing ingredients and most refreshing of flower 
odors. For preserving, purifying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands, for irritations of the skin, 
for baby rashes, itchings and chafi for la 
and soreness, for sanative, antiseptic cleansing, and | 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, is 
priceless. (Adv. 












-Her Mother Feeds Her 


ALSTON 
Health Food-- 


because she likes it and because it kee 
her healthy and happy.— Her looks 
prove it, 








STAM 100  : different, Zoneqneia, Uru- 
guay,Paraguay ,Peru,Japan, 

Mexico,Cuba,P rilippines. etec., & ‘anaan'T Oc 
1000 Finely Mixed, t. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. New List Free. 
C.A.Stegman,5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 














DON’T NEGLECT He can overtax it by dragging 
that child’s health out his enecay | 4 Ss How is your little girl or boy? 
ae F y Children thrive on Ralston, because 


it consists of the tiny almond-colored 
hearts—the life principle of the richest 
wheat. 

Ralston is the Pure Food—the food 
with a chemist’s certificate of absolute 
Purity in every package. 

_ And it’s guaranteed —costs you noth- 
ing if you don’t like it. Your grocer 
is instructed to refund your money if you 
are dissatisfied and return the empty 

Ralston isn’t a ‘‘fluff’’ food. It’s a 
staple, with body and substance. 

Every 15c package makes fourteen 
pounds of delicious food when ready to 
serve—fifty plates. 

Ralston Health Food, sterilized by our 
New patent process, is always fresh and 


Royal Racer 


ye mechanical] 
Y for greater spee 
-_ with one-fourth the 
effort. An entirely new feat- 
ure in hand-propelled cars. Makes hill climbing a 
leasure and coasting a healthful recreation. 
Nenutactaved by .N. THAYER CO., Erie, Pa. 














is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
,delicious—highly 


Ask your 
having RALSTON this time. 
don’t like it your money 


r for it today—insist on 
If you 


nourishing, easily di- comes back. 

gested, fitted to repair Try Purina Whole Wheat 

wasted strength, pre- Flour — for sale by all 

serve health, and pro- Good grocers. 

long life. Ask for the checker- 
board sack and get the best. 





PaANinere Pury ts Faramonste 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. Tillsonburg, Ont. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 














The Best Workmanshi| 
and the Best Materi. 
ARE FOUND IN THE 
Lowat | WORCESTER IMPROVED 
(CUSTOM-MADE) 


|invs. |ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 
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Walter Baker & Co. Ltd Fits Mest CARTS LONGEST. Was 
NOW for FREE BOOKLET telling what 


Batehebed Dorchester, Mass. Varicose Veins Are, How Relieved, etc. 
WORCESTER E ‘C STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 


‘LASTI 
58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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HAT decided What you really need is a 


you to en- perfectly pure soap— and 
- gage ow more— 

rownf’’ as You want a pure soa 
— made of the highedt ‘grade om 
1 ae © ~=most expensive materials— 
ookedclean ‘that is the only kind of soap 
returned the that will not injure the skin 
Manager. in the least—and_ which will 


“T believe a 
clean looking 
man’’ contin- 
ued he— “is a 
healthy man phy- 
sically and mor- 
ally.” “TI believe he 
* can do more and better 
work, and can represent 
“% our house more fittingly 
than a man who washes only once a dav and wears 
dark edged linen.’’ 

Most ple do not fully appreciate that their 
skin builds personality—that it is worth while 
considering. 

_ They’re so familiar with their skin that they 
simply regard it as an envelope for the body, 
while, in reality, it is one of the most important 
organs of the body. 

Let us consider what the skin is and what 


clear it thoroughly of all 
dirt and impurities. 

There are several such 
oor. containing expensive 
perfumes, which cost from 
25 to 50 cents per cake. 


There is only one such 
soap that retails for 5 cents 
per cake, and that is Fairy 
Soap. 

That’s the kind of soap 
that builds Personality. 


For it is made of the 
urest and sweetest beef 
at and vegetable oils—all 
the highest grade of the 
purest materials. 


ae N. K. naan 7 COMPANY 
There are 28 miles of glands in the skin for ns - cme 
carrying off waste matter. Chicago 


If those glands are left clean they will dis- 
charge two pounds of moisture and waste matter 
every day of your life, and you’ll feel fine. 

If they’re not kept clean, a whole lot of waste 
material will be kept in the body, to cause lots of 
trouble. 

And the man whose body isn’t cleaned reg- 
ularly will be depressed, and handicapped. He 
will lack that greatest of modern requirements— 
Personality. 

Now, what’s the best way to obtain Person- 
ality? Well, the best way is simply by the use 
of soap and water, only— ¢ 

You must be extra careful about the soap—or 
you’ll be worse off than ever. 

For there’s lots of stuff put together and 
labelled ‘‘soap’’ that should more properly be 
called ‘‘refuse fat.” 

And there’s lots of other stuff such as harsh, 
biting and shriveling alkalis,—poisonous coloring 
matters and skin injuring perfumes, that never 
ought to touch the skin at all—they’re so injurious. 


Fairy Soap was granted highest 
possible awards at both St. Louis 
and Portland Expositions. 





‘*Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Ti Ss a il th ar Three Minds 
s in e burner tha e 
ts PERFECTION Oil Heater differs so With but a einate ae 


- radically from the old-fashioned oil 
t ‘A heaters. It is the burner that makes 

year (‘AMA =the ‘PERFECTION Oil Heater the 
greatest heat-producer of all—heat that 

can be felt instantly—that keeps the 


B a TT. A } ig room or hallway warm and cozy when 


the other stoves fail—intense heat at 
the least cost and without smoke or 
smell, The burner of the 


PERFECTION 


Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 








prevents the wick being turned too 
high or too low. This device alone 
makes the PERFECTION the most 
desirable heater you can buy. Made 
in two finishes— nickel and japan. 
Fount and wick carrier are made of 

brass throughout. Holds four quarts LT Ca nm O 2 qd 

of oil and burns nine hours. You can 

carry it about—up-stairs, down-stairs, 
any where where more heat is required. 
Every heater Warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s write to 
ournearestagency for 
descriptive circular. 


TE Ray OQLAMP is unexcelled 


in light-giv- 


tastes so good and is 
so wholesome that 
children, little and 
big, enjoy eating it 
and thrive upon it. 


ing power and for general household use. An 
ornament to library, dining-room, parlor or 
bedroom. Made of brass throughout and 
nickel-finished. Perfectly constructed; abso- 
lutely safe. Every lamp Warranted. At 
dealer’s or write to nearest agency. 


A Dainty Breakfast 
A Delightful Luncheon A Delicious Dessert 


Copyright, 1906, by Cream of Wheat Co 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Tee are but few articles of household utility which will be more Yes! Phe New Companion, Style 2, will 











treasured than our latest New Companion Sewing Machine, 


Style 2%. This machine, with its rich Quartered-Oak make your wife an elegant Holiday Gift. 


Woodwork, Swell Front Design, Ball Bearings, Automatic 
Drop Head and Lift and full Equipment of Attachments and Thr ough its pur chase, pr ice $2 1.7 a you will 


Accessories will be a household treasure through many long years. save a sum sufhciently large to pur- 
We allow a purchaser a thirty days’ trial, also give a Ten Years’ ff y 8 P 
Warranty with each machine. chase a Holiday Gift for all the 


‘ members of the household. 
Ten Questions. 


This is the title of a Booklet recently published which 


will interest every purchaser of a New Companion Sewing 
Machine. This Booklet, together with samples of stitching 
done on the machine, sent to any address free. 


We Pay the Freight. 


We pay ALL freight charges on a New Companion Sewing 
Machine to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Pur- 
chasers who live in Colorado, Wyoming, Montana or New Mexico, 
or in any state west of these four states, can secure a Free Delivery 
of the New Companion by remitting $3.00 extra with their order. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion were the pioneers in 
offering to sell a high-grade sewing machine direct from the factory to the 
purchaser at practically wholesale price. The success of this plan is 
shown by the rapid distribution of the New Companion into every state 
and territory. From a small number of sales in 1880, over a quarter 
of a century ago, this branch of our business has increased year by year, 
until now no sewing machine is more favorably known. 


A Delighted Dressmaker. Is All That You Claim. 
I am delighted with the New Companion Sew- I am well pleased with my New Companion 
ing Machine. It does excellent work, and is all that Machine. It came promptly in twenty-nine days 


could be desired. Having been a dressmaker for from the date | bought the money-order. | would 
several years, | feel | am competent to say that the not exchange my New Companion for any of the 
New Companion is equal in finish, work and dura- higher-priced machines. It runs light, and does as 


bility to any $45.00 machine I ever used.—Carrie good work as any one could ask for. The machine is 
R. French, Omaha, Neb. all that you claim for i.—Mr. J.R. Smith, Napa, Cal. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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